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.., Here's the truck picture 
in small towns... big towns:..all towns! 


Everything that’s built, everything that’s 
grown, everything that’s bought has to get 
from one place to another. 

Here’s the job for Chevrolet trucks .. . the 
trucks that serve more users throughout 
America than any other make! 


That goes for small towns and big towns, 
for light-, medium- and heavy-duty hauling. 
Chevrolet trucks are first choice by far among 
men who move the nation’s goods. 


The reason is clear and it explains why 
more than a thousand Chevrolet trucks are 


bought every day: Chevrolet trucks get more 
work done at less cost than any other truck built. 


They save you money right from the start 
by their low purchase price. They operate at 
rock-bottom cost. They bring more dollars 
at trade-in, traditionally, than other trucks 
of comparable specifications. 


If you have a job for a truck, your Chev- 
rolet dealer has the right truck for the job. 
You just can’t beat a Chevrolet truck—to 
save your money! Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 
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New Guided Missile Takes Off... .This newest anti-aircraft missile, soaring upward on its 
supersonic flight, is launched, steered and exploded by electronic control. These powerful missiles blast high- 
flying enemy aircraft out of the sky. The control devices were developed by the Bell System’s research and 
manufacturing units — the Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric Company — working together 
in traditionally close relationship. This guided missile assignment for the Army Ordnance Corps 


is just one of many important military projects now entrusted to the Bell Telephone System. 
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SUCCESS! 
Nreml groomed 
Mitr 


Gives that 
naturally 
well-groomed 
look. Never 
plastered down. 
No obvious 
odor. 














Krem] is the hair tonic 
preferred among top business 
and professional men because 
it keeps hair perfectly in 
place, yet your hair looks so 
natural—never plastered 
down. Daily use keeps scalp 
free from dandruff flakes and 
feeling so delightfully clean. 
Nothing can compare with 
Kreml for distinguished, 
natural-looking hair grooming! 
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READERS SAY: 





The NAM 


You make it clear enough that you do 
not like (NAM’s) leadership. . . . They 
might not care so much for you either. 
. . . Wilson and Johnson have indeed be- 
come captives of the Fair Deal Socialist- 
minded Administration . . . to me you talk 
like a professional left-winger yourself... . 
Do you think the annual banquet of the 
NAM would be productive of sounder eco- 
nomic views if all the members attended 
in overalls? . . . You have been taken into 
camp by our leftist liberals. .. . 

—ALAN K. DOLLIVER, 
Security Bankers Management Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Any large national association in, time 
becomes unwieldy and difficult to man- 
age. Naturally those taking the most ac- 
tive interest in management of such an 
association become more powerful in run- 
ning its affairs, and, if they do, it is the 
fault of the inactive members who have 
the power to make the change... . 

Occasionally the wielder of a pen is the 
only one unconscious of its weakness. The 
membership of the NAM can certainly get 
along without Forses—but it is question- 
able whether Forses Magazine of Busi- 
ness can get along without the member- 
ship of the NAM. 

—Frank W. CHERRINGTON, pres., 
Jennison-Wright (Kreolite) Corp. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


I find the article by Malcolm Forbes, 
“The NAM Would Do Better Dead,” 
[Aug. 15] particularly interesting. He 
talks the language his Dad used to talk— 
the sort that pleases me very much. 

My hearty congratulations. .. . 

—W. T. Grant, chairman, 
W. T. Grant Co. 


Your editorial on the NAM was cer- 
tainly a timely one ‘and to the point. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
great mistake business made in the past 
was to fight every suggestion of progress 
in its antagonism to the New Deal. Surely 
there were social reforms that were long 
overdue which, if business had been will- 
ing to initiate, would undcubtedly have 
prevented the New Deal from going to 
such extremes. 

We recall an instance where a president 
of a paint company in Lincoln recognized 
the necessity for standards of paint values 
and eventually induced the national paint 
convention to adopt such standards. 

As a result, there was no adverse legi- 
slation enacted against the paint business. 

We have always appreciated the cour- 
age Forses Magazine has had in taking 
the position that business had responsibil- 
ities to the public for the privileges that 
the public accords it. —M. A. Hype, 

The Security Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

Lincoln, Neb. 


Honorary degrees 


A short time ago, Forses had an edi- 
torial commenting on the tendencies of 
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universities to ignore successful business- 
men in the granting of honorary de 
grees. I took occasion to send my copy, 
with that editorial marked, to the new 
President of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Dr. Arthur S. Flemming. 

In Dr. Flemming’s reply, he said that 
he thought Forses’ point was well taken. 
He also said that he hopes that each year 
it will be possible for Ohio Wesleyan to 
grant at least one honorary degree to a 
person who is recognized as an outstand- 
ing leader in the field of business. He then 
gave me the name of a prominent New 
England businessman who received an 
honorary degree there two years ago and 
also an Ohio businessman who received a 
degree this past year. —R. A. Swink, 
_ Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Times pays the bill 


In the August 1 issued of Forses it is 
stated that New York Times correspondents 
who cover Yankees receive. their travel 
expenses from the Yankee organization. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that this 
is not the case. Some years ago, we asked 
the three major league ball teams which 
we regularly cover to.bill us for the trans- 
portation and hotel accommodations of our 
correspondents and this has been done. 
Other miscellaneous expenses of the cor- 
respondents are paid directly by the New 
York Times. 

With every good wish, 

—ARTHUR Hays SULZBERGER, 
publisher, The New York Times. 


Laggard voters 

I am glad to know that Forses has 
added its voice to mine in urging the vot- 
ers to exercise their franchise. I think you 
will be interested in the stay-at-home 
vote in my own 
Congressional Dis- 
trict in November, 
1948. 

The Fifteenth I- 
linois Congression- 
al District is a typ 
ical down-state dis- 
trict. The a 

x District has 196, 
— ni =—=s190 registered Gt 
ers, but only 189,942 voters in the Fif- 
teenth District voted in November, 1948. 
That means 56,188 voters—almost 30% of 
our registered voters—failed to vote. 

Dewey lost Illinois by 33,612 votes. The 
stay-at-home vote of the Fifteenth Con- 
gressional District of Illinois alone was 
enough to have carried Illinois for Dewey, 
and have votes to spare. 

—Rep. N. M. Mason, 
Fifteenth District, I. 





Inflation 

It seems as if sometimes your thinking 
tends to be quite superficial. Not long 
ago a delegation from Canada was it- 
vited to Washington to tell us here how 
the Canadians were dealing with inflation. 
The main points the Canadians empha- 
sized was to eliminate the causes of infla- 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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The NAM answers 


IN THE leading editorial of ForsBEs 
August 15 issue, Malcolm Forbes 
gave reasons why he felt “the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
would greatly further the causes it 
believes in if the NAM itself ceased 
to exist.” In a “Special Report,” the 
NAM News replies as follows: 


The Valor of Ignorance 
NAM’s answer to Malcolm Forbes 


The accompanying editorial from the 
current issue of Forbes Magazine is re- 
produced herewith so that members of 
NAM may judge for themselves the 
validity of this effort to assassinate the 
character of their Association. 

From the depths of his profound ig- 
norance of NAM and its methods of 
operation, Malcolm Forbes has dredged 
up all the ancient cliches which even 
the most ardent enemies of free enter- 
prise have abandoned as illogical and 
ludicrous per se. 

To say that more than 16,000 manu- 
facturers pay dues to an association 
which does not reflect their opinions is 
too ridiculous a statement to be given 
credence by a child of’ five. It would 
not be made by anyone who is familiar 
with the way in which NAM policy 
positions are formulated. It is a bit of 
wishful left-wing thinking which only 
the economically and emotionally im- 
mature still entertain. 

If the “kiss of death” charge had any 
validity the nation long since would 
have succumbed to the persuasive ideas 
of the planners and socialists who have 
itched for decades to take the economic 
destiny of this nation out of the people’s 
hands and into their own. NAM has 
opposed them at every step and as a 
result America is still a land where the 
individual has a large measure of free- 
dom and opportunity to develop eco- 
nomically according to his abilities. 

“White-tie-and-tails” are produced 
and sold for men to wear on formal 
occasions. It is no more ridiculous for 
NAM members to so attire themselves 
for their annual dinner than it is for 
those who attend the gala promotional 
dinners Forbes stages to honor “fifty 
foremost business leaders.” In any case 
the argument is plainly one for the 
simple-minded and can have no bear- 
ing on the rightness or wrongness of 
the policies NAM advocates. 


The manufacturers of this country, 


associated together in NAM, have 
fought for American traditions and 
principles and economic freedom for all 
men everywhere since 1895. They have 
not been dissuaded by the vituperation, 
villification and malignment which has 
been concentrated on their Association. 
While this struggle has been going on, 


Forbes has made its living by glorify- 
ing individual businessmen—possibly to 
their gratification, but assuredly to the 
magazine’s profit. Perhaps this is the 
basis for the publication’s claim that 
it is a “magazine of business,” although 
it has earned no wound stripes as a 
front-line fighter for the principles in 
which most businessmen believe; it has 
shed no blood in the battle against 
political encroachment on the rights of 
free Americans. 

In the opinion of Forbes, “the NAM 
would do better dead,” but the fact is 
that if NAM did not exist it would have 
to be invented. An organization with 
the understanding, the determination 
and the guts to carry on this fight to 
vindicate and preserve the political and 
economic principles which made Amer- 
ica the greatest nation on earth is a 
vital necessity. This responsibility can- 
not be entrusted to jelly-kneed, self- 
styled “spokesmen” for business. 

Perhaps Forbes Magazine has come 
to feel, as do many business haters, 
that NAM is a convenient punching 
bag which may be assaulted to impress 
the grandstand without fear of retali- 
ation. 

However, as long as Forbes’ writers 
have not gone to NAM members for 
the truth, perhaps members will let the 
magazine know in precisé terms what 


they really think. 


Personally I think the tenor of this 
NAM reply illustrates to a “t” the 
NAM “headquarters” mentality. The 
innuendo that Fores publishes at a 
profit is a quaint accusation, consid- 
ering the source. Do the ‘Associa- 
tion’s top brass feel that their mem- 
bers should not be in business to 
profit? 

As for the statement that this pub- 
lication has earned “no wound 
stripes” fighting for the free enter- 
prise system, ForBEs readers are the 
best judges—and our readers include 
many NAM members. For what 
some of them think, see letters on 
page 4 of this issue. Others will be 
printed as received.—M.S.F. 


Just back from Europe, I have 
read NAM’s ridiculous statements, 
particularly this one regarding our 
publication: “It has earned no wound 
stripes as a front-line fighter for the 
principles in which most business- 
men believe; it has shed no blood in 
the battle against political encroach- 
ment on the rights of free Ameri- 
cans.” An unmitigated, unpardonable 
lie! —B. C. Forses. 
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We'll have more infiation before we have 
less. 

Production, employment, earnings, con- 
tinue at peak levels. 

Government spending is also at peak. 
Advocates of drastic cuts in non-de- 
fense spending are making little prog- 
ress. 


Fight for Hoover Commission reforms. 


Living costs will rise 5 to 8%, predicts 
Eric Johnston. 


Congressional appropriations this year 
will reach a peacetime high—$500 for 
each person in the U.S.! 

Saving now serves two purposes: com- 
bats inflation and provides umbrella 
for a rainy day. 


An economically sound U.S. is the key- 
stone of the free world. 


Let’s make it that way! 


Russia’s stalling in Korea and elsewhere 
belie her professions for peace. 


World confusion is still her aim. 


Great Britain is in groet distress. (see 
page 33). 


Nationalization of industry is a failure. 


Welfare states ultimately sink to a de- 
plorable state. 


Shortages of coal and coke are retard- 
ing Western European recovery. 


May help tottering U.S. coal industry. 


Trans-Atlantic travel this Summer has 
not been up to expectations. 


Reason: Unsettled international situa- 
tion. 


Aviation industry is making great prog- 
ress. 


Real research rewards. 


Stock market is hovering around 20- 
year highs. 


Hold on to high-grade investment 
stocks. 


For prosperity—produce! 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





TIME FOR REVIEW 

Worried about the growing pinch 
in materials supply, chief mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson is busily reviewing 
the practice of issuing permits to de- 
fense contractors to write off plant 
costs in five years for tax purposes. 
Prior to his recently announced 60-day 
moratorium, 3,179 projects were ap- 
proved, totaling $8.9 billion. Average 
percentage write-off: 70%. Basic mate- 
rials producers have about 38% of the 
fast write-off jobs, accounting for $5.4 
billion. The transportation and storage 
industry ran second with $1.2 billion. 
Third largest group, including electron- 
ics, aircraft, ordnance, guided missiles 
and combat ships, got certificates cover- 
ing $945 million. Sums up Wilson: 
“The extremely tight situation in the 
availability of critical materials .. . 
makes it unlikely that new facility con- 
struction beyond that now planned can 
proceed for several months except for 
the most urgent projects.” 


HIGH PAID HELP 

Top management pay showed a gain 
of 75% from 1940 to 1949, the National 
Conference Board reports, while sales 
went up 179%. Result: the actual cost 
of management declined in terms of the 
sales dollar, dropping from .4% to .3%. 
Radio and TV _ set manufacturers 
showed the greatest average boost, 
276%, followed by manufacturers of tex- 
tile fabrics, 201%. Study included data 
on the three highest paid men in each 
of 567 companies representing .45 in- 
dustries. But decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, plus higher income 
taxes, has made many an executive 
worse off financially. The $25,000-a- 
year man in 1940 would have had to 
earn about $51,000 in 1949 to have 
the same net, while the $100,000 
man would have required more than 
$225,000. 


INCOME wv. TAXES 

Poring over the statements of 515 
companies, National City Bank re- 
searchers find that they showed a com- 
bined net of about $2.6 billion after 
taxes for the first six months of 1951. 
This is 3% higher than for the same 
period last year, 14% below the last 
half of 1950. Sales were generally 
greater, but profits were no higher. It 
was the same old story—taxes. While 
earnings before taxes for the 325 man- 
ufacturers in the group were up $1.8 
billion, Federal income taxes rose by 
the same amount to take away the 
gain. Average net profit margin on 
sales also narrowed, from 9.3 to 7.4 
cents per sales dollar. 
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DIVIDEND DIVVY 

Despite this trend, dividend pay- 
ments, according to the Commerce De- 
partment, were up 14% over the first 
half of 1950. Total distributed: $3.6 
billion. Railroads led the parade, with 
a 34% increase, followed by the auto 
industry, which upped payments 29%, 
In the first case, increased earnings per 
share were helped by “special” and 
“on arrears’ dividends. Expanded capi- 
talization and a general increase in the 
dividend rate were the main factors in 
the automobile industry: increase. The 
mining industry registered a 23% hike, 
almost entirely due to increased earn- 
ings per share, rather than to issuance 
of additional shares. 


GROWING NEST EGG 

Despite the growth in spending of 
recent years, Americans are continuing 
their thrifty habits. Personal accumu- 
lated long-term savings of $176 billions 
are equivalent to an average of $4,000 
per family, compared with $1,700 a 
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30-Year Savings’ Trend 


The following table shows how ac- 
cumulated long-term savings of individ- 
uals have grown faster than personal 
consumption expenditures (in billions 
of dollars), and the relationship be- 
tween the two, for selected years from 
1920 to the present: 

Accumu- 


lated 
Savings 


$23.5 
36.6 
48.3 
45.6 
59.1 
136.0 
147.1 
155.7 
162.7 


Consumer 
Expendi- 
tures 


$64.3 
70.1 
70.8 
56.2 
72.1 
123.1 
146.9 
165.6 
177.9 
1949 169.7 180.2 
1950 176.1 193.6 


Sources: Home Lean Bank Board; U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce; Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


Year 
1920 
1925 
1930 
1935 
1940 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


% Ratio 











decade ago, $950 in 1920. U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds owned amount to $50 bil- 
lion, net funds accumulated behind life 
insurance policies is now $54 billion, 
savings and loan accounts run to $14: 
billion, while combined savings depos- 
its in mutual savings banks and com- 
mercial banks total $55.1 billion. These 
long-term funds do not include cur 
rency, checking accounts or other as 
sets. For the 30-year span, savings show 
a gain of about 650%. On the other 
hand, consumer expenditures in 1950 
were only 200% higher. 
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HARRIED POWERMEN 

Already fidgety over anticipated cur- 
tailment of their ambitious expansion 
plans, electric utility big-wigs are fum- 
ing over another threat—increased taxes. 
Spokesman Charles E. Oakes has just 
warned a Senate committee that should 
corporate taxes be hiked, the companies 
will seek a $2 increase on consumers’ 
bills for every $1 hike. Reason: if they 
get only a $1 rate boost for every $1 in 
new taxes, the government would take 
about 50¢. Backing up Oakes, John H. 
Hessey of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utility Commissioners, 
puts it plainly: “Any additional tax im- 
posed upon regulated public utilities 
will, generally speaking, reduce their 
net income below the amount which 
the several state regulatory commissions 
have fixed as a fair and reasonable re- 
turn.” 


VALUES GO UP 

Market value of all stocks listed on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange rose $6.6 
billion in July, to hit $104 billion. 
Average price increased from $38.73 to 
$40.92 a share on the 1,478 listings ag- 
gregating 2.5 billion shares. Industries 
leading the list in average prices: Com- 
munications, $130; Rubber, $75; Chem- 
icals, $63; Office equipment, $56; Pe- 
troleum and natural gas, $52. 


TALE OF WOE 

Railroad men are unhappy about the 
latest freight rate increase, averaging 
6.6%. Pennsy’s Walter S. Franklin’s re- 
action: “we are greatly disappointed.” 
The increases, complain railroaders, 
“are sufficient to meet only a little more 
than half the added operating expenses 

. . in the two years since the last per- 
manent increases went into effect.” To 
add to their troubles, the level of rail 
earnings is not high enough to attract 
capital investment. One result: most 
improvements must be financed out of 
earnings. In the first half of this year, 
the industry floated about 30% less se- 
curities than for the same period in 
1950. Moreover, the availability of 
earnings is being restricted by taxation 
—it takes $1.90 of net income to pro- 
duce $1.00 for capital expenditures, 
after deduction of the 47% income tax. 


SNYDER’S NAY 

Despite recurrent rumors, the gov- 
ernment won’t sweeten sales of savings 
bonds by upping interest rates. Treas- 
ury Secretary Snyder says he won’t ape 
Canada’s action in lifting the interest 
rate on its defense bonds, and he’s un- 
enthusiastic about Congressional pro- 
posals to make interest tax-free. Treas- 
ury’s goal: “To sell a bond to every- 
one we can,” in the new campaign get- 
ting under way on Labor Day. 
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« «» TRANSMITTED by B-W Mechanics Universal Joints 


Earth moving is no small job. In highway construction, logging, 
mining, excavating, it takes heavy duty equipment, big power, 
rugged and ready parts that can stand up under terrific punishment. 

To transmit the necessary power smoothly, efficiently and de- 
pendably, America’s leading manufacturers of heavy duty earth 
moving equipment depend on universal joints made by Borg- 
Warner’s Mechanics Universal Joint Division. 

Mechanics Universal Joints are built rugged for rugged service. . 
They’re precision built for dependable service. They’re accurately 
balanced to reduce runout, whip and vibration to a minimum. 

They’re another example of Borg-Warner’s standard: “design it 
better—make it better.” Typical of the 185 Borg-Warner products 
that serve America every day through the automotive, aviation, 
marine, farm implement and appliance industries. 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 
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BORG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 
Chicago: BORG & BECK e BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL 

DETROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE e FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
MARBON e MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS ¢ MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. 
NORGE e NORGE-HEAT e PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR C@., LTD. 






@ Of postage stamps, we mean! Once 
you ve tried meter stamps, you'll never 
want any other kind! They're goo-less, 
don’t need licking or sticking, don’t have 
to be separated, counted, or kept in tin 
boxes! ... Because you print them right 
on your mail with a postage meter. 

@ The DM is a desk model postage meter 
for the small office and home. It prints 
postage as you need it, any amount, for 
any kind of thail. Prints a dated postmark 
at the same time, and (optional) an ad. 
@ The meter holds all the postage you 
want to buy—protects it from loss, theft, 
or damage. Keeps its own records, has a 
moistener for envelope flaps, supplies 
postage for parcel post . .. Ask our nearest 
Office, or-send coupon for free booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in 
the U.S. and Canada 


PITNEY-BowEs INC. 

1784 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free booklet on the DM. 
Name 

Firm 


Address. 














WASHINGTON 





SPREE COMING? 

By the time Congress winds up, in 
early October, the trend of events—tax- 
wise, inflation-wise and _politics-wise— 
for the coming year will be a little more 
apparent. 

Already, based on probable final 
Congressional action on military and 
overseas spending and taxes, the out- 
look is for a rip-roaring economic spree 
during the final quarter. Consumer in- 
comes, punting at a $251 billion annual 
rate in mid-summer, were reaching 
higher as “school days” threatened the 
kiddies and as businessmen settled 
down after summer holidays. 

Everything seemed to point to higher 
levels of economic activity for °52— 
higher incomes, higher population, 
higher employment, higher costs, high- 
er prices. 


“UPPER” BODY 

What happened in the Senate on the 
Army civil functions money bill, where 
some $650 million was appropriated for 
navigation and flood control projects, 
is indicative of why the Senate has be- 
come known as the “upper body” on 
the other side of the Hill. (Represen- 
tatives sarcastically say that the Senate 
is the upper body because the Senate 
votes to “up” every appropriations 


bill.) 


CONNALLY: DOUGLAS: 


pets before cuts 


The bill, when it was cleared for 
Senate passage, carried some $122 
million more in appropriations. than it 
did when it left the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This includes money for a 
number of new projects requested by 
President Truman after the recent 
Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma flood dis- 
asters. 

A half-dozen Senators, led by able 
Senator Paul Douglas (D.-IIl.), tried to 
cut the legislation. Just as many were 
ready with amendments for “pet” 
projects to increase even the vastly- 
increased bill reported out of com- 
mittee. Among those wanting to 
increase the bloated measure were 
Senator “Tawm” Connally (D.-Texas), 
who had two pet flood control projects 
of his own, and Senator Herbert Leh- 
man (D.-N. Y.), who wanted to put 
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in $2 million for Niagara power de 
velopment. 


LESS WORK, LESS WASTE 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, 
former president of the General Elec- 
tric Co., caused some surprise when he 
emphatically endorsed a 40-hour week 
and stated that he hoped laborers 
everywhere would not have to work 
any more than that, except when abso- 
lutely necessary. 

“A maximum eight-hour day and 40- 
hour week have been found best in 
terms of  effici- 
ency of produc- 
tion,” Wilson told 
reporters. “Expe- 
rience in World 
War II demon- 
strated that ex- 
cessively long 
work hours 
caused so much 

= waste in the 

a form of spoilage, 

WILSON absenteeism and 

inefficient work performance that little 

benefit to the war effort was derived 

from attempting to maintain longer 
schedules for extended periods.” 

He declared that longer hours might 
be required in some defense plants for 
limited periods, but only in areas where 
manpower is scarce. In such indus- 
tries, the added hours should be as few 
as possible, with premium pay for over- 
time and 48 hours a week as the abso- 
lute maximum. 

“Need for increased hours in certain 
industries, plants and occupations, how- 
ever, does not justify lengthening of 
hours for all industries nor does need 
for limited increases in working hours 
necessarily call for a 48-hour week,” 
Wilson stressed. 

Any attempt to tamper with the ex- 
tra pay for overtime, he declared, would 
imperil existing union agreements and 
would lead to “tension, unrest and ac- 
companying loss of production.” 

The only trouble with all this, some 
Washington observers have noted, is 
that nobody has told the Russians about 
the 40-hour week. The Soviet Informa- 
tion Bulletin carries claims of ardent 
workers performing their tasks for 80 
hours a week and more. Maybe the 
Voice of America should warn them of 
overwork. 
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BANNER BEARERS 

You can proceed on the assumptio# 
that the Republican nominee for Pres 
dent on the Democratic ticket, Harty 
S. Truman, will be on the hustings nett 
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summer and fall, and that the man the 
Democrats want most to run on the 
Republican ticket, Robert A. Taft, may 
well be carrying the Republican 
banner. 

There is only one possibility of an 
upset in either direction, barring death, 
or other surprise factors. That is the 
possibility that General Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower will accept the GOP nomina- 
tion. And if he doesn’t give the nod, 
very definitely very soon, he won't have 
a prayer, in the opinion of the shrewd 
boys here. 

This means—if Truman and Taft are 
the nominees—that the lowest common 
denominator still seems to rule supreme 
in American politics. It also presages 
the fewest votes cast in American his- 
tory, with much jumping of the party 
lines. Nobody is apt to get very ex- 
cited in such a race between these two. 

Truman will make his play for the 
left-wingers and so-called international 
thinkers. Taft will strive to get the 
middle-of-the-roaders and the so-called 
isolationist vote. 

The smart boys here profess to be- 
lieve that Truman will razzle-dazzle 
Taft with a propaganda-blitz that will 
make ’48 look less like a miracle. 


NO LIQUIDATION 

The demand of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service that 
first-class mail rates go up from three 
to four cents—a 331/3 per cent in- 
crease—and for comparable increases in 
other classes of mail, indicates the way 
the wind is blowing in the upper body. 

More and more legislators, observing 
people spending more for luxuries, are 
concluding that the “peepul” should 
pay the costs of government services 
which they demand. 

At the same time the Senate commit- 
tee reported this legislation out, the 
Senate Committee on Finance was un- 
derstood to be readying a tax bill that 
would hit hardest individuals in the 
under-$10,000 bracket. The House- 
passed tax bill, which virtually nobody 
seems to like, probably is being com- 
pletely rewritten by the Senators, whose 
views on taxation generally prevail over 
those of the Representatives. 

It seems evident that, even if the 
Senators believe inflation cannot be pre- 
vented, they are not going to allow one 
group—the well-to-do—to be liquidated. 
In short, the relative places of the var- 
ious segments of the society seem to be 
assured, for a time, while the economy 
itself moves to higher fiscal, production 
and economic levels. 


LONG, LONG WAIT 

When Congress started off this year 
and heard President Truman’s budget 
message, there were loud yelps and 
mingled cries of pain. To hear ’em talk, 
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There may be quail today on the site 
of your future new plant or branch. 


A lot of new factories are going out 
into the country, these days—away 
from the congested cities. They’re 
going out where plants can sprawl 
economically over many acres instead 
of rising expensively up into multi- 
story construction. They’re going out 
where employees like to work. They’re 
going out, incidentally, where ‘‘secu- 
rity is served.”” Out (I hope) some- 
where along the B&O. 


’ B&O Industrial Development (plant 
locating) men have found sites for 
over a billion dollars’ worth of plants 
in the past several years. The B&O is 
a bird of a bird dog for flushing out 
new plant locations. 


You may think it’s the wrong time 
or too early to talk to anybody about 
the location of your new plant. But 
let me sell you on the wisdom of 
calling in a B&O man while your plant 
ideas are still in the formative stage. He 
may help you think along better lines. 
He can show you actual photographs 
of many new, modern plants. He 
knows facts and figures about different 
types of plants and different locations. 


The B&O man will be 
a clam about what you 
tell him. He knows you 
don’t want your competi- 
tors to hear wuiat you are 
thinking, and he knows 


= tates 
The heart of America’s markets 

and the treasure land of the “‘lion’s 
share’ of American industrial 


resources. 
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how to hunt sites without tipping off 
prospective sellers. 


Here are 11 basic considerations in 
plant location: POWER ¢ LABOR e 
WATER ® FUEL ¢ SITES © RAW MATERIALS 
¢ WEATHER ® MARKETS @ TRANSPORTA- 
TION * TAXES © VARIABLE FACTORS. 


B&O’s Industrial Development 
men know that you may put two or 
three of these factors way up at the 
top. They’ll help you size up the 
situation with that in mind. Their 
outfit has industrial engineers, geolo- 
gists, real estate men and others, with 
the know-how and the experience to 
give you a plant location report which 
will surprise you with its scope and 
profundity. No, you can’t pay for it, 
and you’re under no obligation! 


The B&O has Industrial Develop- 
ment representatives at: 


New York 4. Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-2211 


Write or phone one of these 
offices now! 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better! 





WHERE PRODUCTION, COUNTS...TYPING IS ELECTRIC 
and the typewriter used is the REMINGTON - 


coi Owny” 


Yes, American Industry has discovered that Rem- 
ington Electri-conomy Typewriters can turn out 
more work, better work in less time and with less 
effort ... so essential in these critical days that call 


for peak output in the office to assure peak pro- 
duction in the plant. 


Vital records, accurate statistics, multiple re- 
ports, legible carbon copies, distinctive corres- 





, 


pondence — these and many 
others are prepared swiftly... 
and with electric ease with this 
magnificent new electric type- 
writer. Mail the coupon below 
for the amazing economy story. 


THE FIRST NAME. - 
IN TYPEWRITERS 


Remington Rand, Room 2202, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
C] Yes, I would like a Free copy of folder RE 8353 describing the new Electri- 
conomy. 


C) I would like rree Electri-conomy Test in my office — without obligation of 
course, 
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you would have thought that Congress- 
men were determined to cut the budget 
to the bone. 

President Truman confidently pre- 
dicted that, by the time the session was 
over, the total amount appropriated 
wouldn’t be too far from the amount 
he requested. 


The fact is, by the time Congress 
winds up, the amount appropriated 
likely will be greater than the amount 
originally suggested by the President. 
This has been the case for the last 
several years, and, considering the huge 
new military and foreign aid demands 
that already have been approved by 
one house or the other, it likely will be 
the case again this year. 


In other words, if you are waiting 
for Congress to stop inflation by bal- 
ancing the budget, you have a long, 
long time to wait. 


INDUSTRIAL SPREAD 

The flurry of excitement in Congress, 
with anguished cries from New Eng- 
landers in particular, regardless of 
party line, on the announcement of the 
President’s dispersal plans, will not 
affect the trend in the slightest. 

For some months now, due to the 
prodding of the National Security Re- 
sources Board and the awarding of tax 
tmortization favors to companies which 
planned installations figuratively out in 
the wide open spaces, the dispersal 
plan has been in operation. Military 
leaders have been watching new plans 
for such things as aluminum plants and 
aircraft plants, as the Atomic Energy 
Commission officials have been carrying 
out a dispersal plan all their own. 


BIG “IF” 

If the basing point legislation, which 
passed the Senate by 42 to 34, happens 
to get through the House of Representa- 
tives—and it’s a big “if’—it hasn't a 
chance of being signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The measure, which would make it 
a complete defense against a price dis- 
crimination charge for a seller to show 
his price cut was made in good faith 
to meet the equally low price of 4 
competitor, has one opponent in the 
House who is no small antagonist. 
He is Wright Patman (D.-Texas), who 
throws his 240 pounds around rather 
brutally when necessary—and he thinks 
that a fight against such a bill is neces- 
sary. 

Proponents, who were the same as 
those who voted the basing-point bill 
last year, which also was vetoed, at- 
gued that the legislation would end ut- 
certainties about absorbing freight costs 
to meet competitive situations and other 
new business problems due to the Su- 
preme Court decision of last year. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





WILL EISENHOWER RUN? 


A few months ago, after reading an article about Mrs. 
Dwight Eisenhower, I wrote the General’s wife to say that 
I for one ardently hoped that her husband could be per- 
suaded that it was important to this country’s welfare that 
he accept the Republican nomination for President in 1952. 
I think her reply, just received, lends encouragement to 
that hope: 

“Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
16 August 1951 
Dear Mr. Forbes: 

I greatly appreciate the sentiments which prompted 
you to write. The delay in my response is-due entirely 
to the fact that General Eisenhower and I have been 
completely occupied since our arrival in Europe. 

Regarding your hopes that my husband will feel 
a political duty in 1952, the General constantly reaf- 
firms his desire to, as rapidly and completely as pos- 
sible, accomplish his mission as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe. 

Thank you sincerely for writing as you did, and 
with best wishes to you and your wife. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Mamie Doud Eisenhower 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower” 


WELL, WELL—WE LIVED TO SEE THE DAY! 


Those in business and those interested in business have 
long been inured to the fact that the general public has 
been taught in recent decades to consider successful in- 
dustrialists, past and present, as the villains of our coun- 
try—the moneychangers in the temple, the Robber Barons, 
the Economic Royalists, etc. Politicians and historians be- 
tween them have convinced many that building a busi- 
ness or an industry is not a contribution but a perpetra- 
tion; successful enterprisers are ipso facto the cause of 
all our evils. 

Few have harbored the hope through the years that 
Horatio Alger would ever again be an American Hero. He 
would live only as a synonym for the acme of sarcasm. 

But the other day the writer nearly fell out of his train 
seat when he read in the newspapers that Professor Allan 
Nevins, at the Annual Meeting of the Institute of American 
History, called on historians to show greater respect for 
“the heroes of our material growth, the Rockefellers, Carne- 
gies, Hills and Morgans.” 

Said Nevins—a man of stature in the world of Professors: 

“In the cynical ’20s and ’80s, our men of strength and 
stature were described as pygmies. The elder Rockefeller, 


' Andrew Carnegie . . . Henry Ford were treated as arche- 


types of greed . . . Historians have underestimated their 
constructive work. 

“In future histories, our industrial leaders will stand 
forth as the great builders of our industrial might. . . . Com- 
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ing historians will realize that this era . . . is one of the 
great hours in the history of the U.S. and English-speaking 
peoples, and may be invested with the heroic radiance of 
the Elizabethan period or the Age of Pitt. . . .” 

One doesn’t like to seem as cynical as the “passé” his- 
torians referred to, but frankly, did you ever think you'd 
live to see the day? 


KETTERING’S INVESTMENT PHILOSOPHY 


C. F. Kettering, famed General Motors inventive genius, 
has one of the most fascinating, unfettered imaginations 
this writer has ever encountered. Those who have talked 
with him, or heard him make a speech, are always tre- 
mendously stimulated by his far-reaching vision of the fu- 
ture this country’s science and productive capacity in com- 
bination will produce for better living for all. In large 
measure his tinkering and thinking have given us trans- 
portation as we know it today. 

The other day at luncheon Pittsburgh’s Richard Mellon 
told me about “Ket’s” investment philosophy as expressed 
to him recently. If he were to buy common stocks today, 
he would buy shares in three groups—automotive, because 
he knows the industry so well and foresees unlimited hori- 
zons in the development of new, more powerful motors a 
fraction of the size of today’s engines, and in a myriad of 
other directions; the second group in which he’d invest is 
oils—theirs is a future of growth, with particular emphasis 
on the by-products of the chemistry lab. The third com- 
mon stock group he would invest in is the field of non- 
ferrous metals, feeling that their importance in almost every 
phase of manufacture will grow by leaps and bounds. 


“I hope we persuaded him,” said Alcoa-conscious Mr. 
Mellon, “that in the field of non-ferrous metals, the greatest 
of these is aluminum!” 


KNOW WHAT YOU’RE TALKING ABOUT! 


It is a widely accepted axiom that it is generally a good 
idea to know what you are talking about, if you must talk 
about it. Recently I had this elementary lesson retaught. 

While visiting in Bermuda my wife and I were invited 
to dinner by Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Black. He heads 
Cleveland’s White Motor Company. All was proceeding 
most amicably until the writer asked his host a question: 
“I’m sure you don’t like to speak disparagingly of a com- 
petitor, but I'd be interested in knowing what you frankly 
think of Reo’s new truck motor cab—the one where the 
whole cab lifts off to get at the engine.” 

A sound Dale Carnegie approach, I thought—talking in 
terms of Mr. Black’s interests—and I was curious about 
this new idea. It turned out I was certainly talking about 
something that interested him. 

“Speak disparagingly about it!” Mr. Black exploded. “The 


new cab that Reo makes!” At this point his face was some- 
what red. 

“I personally have spent five years perfecting that de- 
velopment. It’s the biggest forward move in the whole 
trucking business . . . and WHITE Motor Company has 
spent $2 million advertising it—and you attribute it to 
REO!” 

Lamely attempting to restore peace, I tried a light note. 
“er-a-ha-ha, maybe you didn’t advertise it in the right 
mediums, like Forses, for instance, ha-ha.” 

Ha-ha. 

On the way home my wife turned to me and suggested, 
ever so gently, “Dear, if you must talk, next time, as a favor 
to me, will you know what you're talking about?” 


PONDER THE FIVE PER CENT 


Corporations whose profits put them in the higher tax 
brackets should consider seriously the National Planning 
Association’s suggestion that they take maximum advantage 
of the law which allows them to contribute up to 5% of 
profits before taxes for educational, scientific and welfare 
purposes. In many cases, it would cost the companies as 
little as 23¢ out of every dollar so used. 

The Excess Profits Tax has reached such proportions that 
good managements would do well to donate generously to 
science and education instead of handing all the money over 
to the government for Washington to ladle out as it sees 
fit. The great institutions of learning are hard put to it to 
meet rising costs without turning to Federal aid—and with 
Federal aid inevitably comes the bureaucrat and his rules 
and regimentation. 

Companies carrying out such aid programs for 23¢ on 
the dollar can certainly justify grants to education and 
science in the form of scholarships, endowments, and so 
forth on the basis of the goodwill they earn as well as the 
benefits all gain from the laboratories of scientific research. 


When hefty economist, Beardsley Ruml, finished explain- 
ing what could be done with “the five per cent” at the 
Bulova School commencement (a project paid for by 
Bulova in the way suggested), the speaker to follow was 
Veep Barkley. Turning to Ruml, wit-renown Barkley used 
an old, oft-accurate description of an economist: “a finan- 
cier with no money, with a Phi Beta Kappa key on one end 
of his watch chain and no watch on the other.” But Bulova 
Director Ruml, by that definition, doesn’t qualify as “econ- 


omist’—he wears a wrist watch, and earns an estimated 
$100,000 a year plus. 


SAVING MONEY STILL SENSIBLE 


Until the “Spend, Spend, Spend” theorists took over di- 
rection of the country’s fiscal palicies almost twenty years 
ago, few ever seriously questioned the soundness of individ- 
uals and companies having some savings, some money put 
aside to meet unforeseen emergencies, for a greater degree 
-of security. But two decades of reckless Washington waste 
have begun to take a toll even on the thinking of those who 
should know better. 

Following a tremendous spending spree springing from 
fear of shortages at the outbreak of the Korean War, this 
year the tide turned and personal savings started climbing 
from 4.3% of disposable income in the first three months of 
this year to almost 9% in the second quarter. The growth 
of “money in the bank” when some manufacturers found 


“WHAT’S THE TEMPERATURE TODAY?” 


We all have had it drummed into us, from youth up, . 
that it is vitally important to know our job, everything relat- 
ing to it. One young man, Roy B. White, now president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, prided himself on his 
complete knowledge of 
everything pertaining to 
the railroad he was then 
serving. But, on the first 
opportunity he had to impress his boss, confident that he 
could and would do so, he suffered a sharp jolt. 

Relates Mr. White: 

“In March, 1910, I was appointed Superintendent of the 
Indianapolis Division of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Railway, at Indianapolis. I had learned telegraphy on this 
division, knew most of the men, and had worked pretty 
hard over it. 

“I reported to the General Superintendent at Cincinnati, 
a man new to the railroad and recently from the Missouri 
Pacific. None of us was acquainted with him, nor did he 
know us or the railroad. Early in June he came to Indian- 
apolis during the night for an inspection trip west of there. 
I had notice of his contemplated visit. I felt quite sure 
he and his associates were unfamiliar with the road, and 
that my familiarity with it would enable me to answer all 
questions. I reinforced my knowledge with statistical data, 
with which I filled my pockets. 

“I called at the General Superintendent’s car at an early 
hour the day the inspection trip was to start. He was eating 
breakfast. He looked up, his mouth partly filled with food, 
and said: 

““Good morning, White, what is the temperature?’ 

“I knew everything else except the answer to his first 
question! 

“I have never forgotten this lesson, and regard it as one 
of the important incidents of my life. Later, when I knew 
him better, I found that he had anticipated my own feel- 
ing of superior knowledge and adopted this effective way of 
taking it out of me. As a matter of fact, I was rather quiet 
the entire trip.” 
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it hard to move TV sets, appliances, and other lines at 


previous record quantities has led to much discussion in 
unexpected quarters about the economic “dangers” of too 


much saving. Profligate spending by everyone, the theory 
goes, is vital to the prosperity of all. I think such analyses 
are utter nonsense, Just as no government can live forever 
going into debt, no individual can live beyond his means 
without a day of reckoning. 

Indeed, as Heinz Biel suggests in his column on page 
40 of this issue, some businesses suffer when people start 
to save a part of their income. But the whole economy is 
in healthier shape. It seems generally agreed that the much- 
heralded post-World War II depression never arrived 
because during the War people saved, and had the reserves 
to buy homes and durable goods that weren’t available 
until industry turned to peacetime production. Today, de- 
spite spots of bad business, our economy is in high gear. 
Defense spending is prodigious. The fact that people aré 
saving now will help the transition from unprecedented 
military spending to lower levels two or three years hence. 

It will indeed be a topsy-turvy world when a man’s 4 
fool for putting at least a part of his earnings into savings. 
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Do your eyes need help? 


M*” PEOPLE—both young and old 
—have some degree of sight im- 
pairment. According to recent esti- 
mates, one out of every five children 
of school age has faulty vision. Among 
adults over 40, two out of every three 
have visual defects. 


To help maintain good vision 
throughout life and protect general 
healt, doctors recommend that every- 
one follow the safeguards below. 


The child’s eyes... 


During the formative years, author- 
ities say that the eyes need careful at- 
tention. The eye grows and changes 
during this period and it is necessary 
to discover any serious abnormality 
early. Faulty visual habits are often 
formed during childhood which may 
lead to defects in later years when cor- 
rection may be more difficult. 


Authorities also say that a child’s 
eyes should be examined at age three 
or four, again before entering school 
and after starting to read. They recom- 
mend these examinations even though 
no signs of eye trouble are evident. 


There are many common diseases 
that affect the eyes of children. Most 
of them are mild—but some may be 
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serious. Both may start in the same 
way —with redness, flow of tears, blink- 
ing, squinting, or scowling, accompa- 
nied by little or no pain. So, if these or 
other signs of eye trouble appear, it is 
wise to see a doctor. 


Specialists caution against delay in 
the use of glasses if a child needs them. 
Glasses generally help the child to im- 
prove his vision, or overcome other eye 
defects—often within a relatively short 
time. 


The adult’s eyes... 


After age 40, periodic examinations 
of the eyes are especially important. 
They provide a double safeguard. First, 
by discovering defects and diseases of 
the eye itself. Second, by helping to 
detect conditions such as high blood 
pressure, diabetes, and hardening of 
the arteries which often revea! them- 
selves by changes in the eycs. 


Fortunately, more-can be donetoday 
than ever before to check or cure some 
of the more serious eye conditions. New 
drugs, for example, are remarkably ef- 
fective against eye infections. Improved 
surgical techniques have likewise 
helped doctors to prevent loss of vision 
in cases of cataract, and in conditions 


@ 


affectirs the retina, the vital “‘seeing” 
part of the eye. 

Three common eye defects—near- 
sightedness, farsightedness, and astig- 
matism—can usually be corrected by 
properly fitted glasses. Only an eye spe- 
cialist is qualified to prescribe glasses 
or other special eye treatments. 

Under proper medical care, most of 
the threats to good vision can be cor- 
rected or cured so that the eyes may 
be used efficiently throughout life. 


To help keep the eyes in good 
condition: 


1. Read with a clear, good light falling 
from above and behind you. 

2. Rest your eyes at frequent intervals 
when reading or doing close work. 

3. Except for easily removable parti- 
cles, trust only to expert help for re- 
moving a foreign body from the eye. 
4. Be alert to the warnings of eye 
trouble — headaches, eye fatigue, 
blurred vision, inflammation of the 
eyes or lids, spots before the eyes and 
colored halos around lights. 

5. Use eye safety devices exactly ac- 
cording to instructions. 

6, Have your eyes examined regularly 
by an eye specialist. 
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SANTA FE REDBALL HUMPING CAJON PASS: no roof gardens needed 


STEEL-DRIVIN’ MAN: 


Fred Gurley can find six sides to a dime, 
but his life has only one side: the Santa Fe 


In rts long crawl westward, a Santa 
Fe freight train leaves the Mississippi 
Valley on a slow climb up into the 
rising plains country and finally into 
the Rockies. Before reaching _ its 
Pacific terminus, it must top four lofty 
mountain ranges each over a mile 
high. Without benefit of helper en- 
gines, the self-contained, low-speed 
power of its four-unit diesel muscles 
the sluggish snake up over Cajon Pass 
to the easy grades beyond. 

The same quiet, rugged inevitability 
has marked the ascent of Fred Glasse 
Gurley, the man who dieselized the 
Santa Fe and who, in each of his eight 
years as president, has seen it click 
off more profits than any other car- 
rier. Like the high whirring of diesel 
generators, his voice is soft and in- 
sistent; like them, he is most efficient 
over the long haul, seldom overheats 
in the course of operational routine. 

Of all the ruts that railroads run in, 
none is longer, or hotter, than the 
Santa Fe’s. The only road with through 
track all the way, its 13,070 miles of 
steel rail straddle two-thirds of the 
continent to link Chicago and Cali- 
fornia by the shortest route. Its main 
iron traces what was once the old 
Santa Fe Trail, now as then the path 
of the nation’s greatest expansion. 
Trunk lines radiate out through Kansas 
and down into Texas to tap some of 
the world’s richest agricultural areas 
and make it the world’s No. 1 grain 
carrier. 

The $1.38 billion Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe is railroading’s nearest ap- 


proach to the mythical Indian Valley 
Railroad, on whose rods hoboes ride 
to the Big Rock Candy Mountain. 
Santa Fe has distinguished itself in 
particulars other than profits, although 
it never blows smoke to publicize them. 
Its reputation with shippers, passengers 
and investors is unequalled; its finances 
are peerless, its organization tight, its 
morale superb. The bluest chip of 
them all, no other railroad has so 
successfully dodged debt or more con- 
scientiously converted capital surplus 
into modern equipment and efficient 


roadbed. 


Steel-drivin’ man 


Taciturn boss of this vast empire— 
fourth largest railroad in the U.S.° and 
the 15th wealthiest American non- 
financial enterprise—Gurley at 62 is a 
lanky Midwesterner who cultivates per- 
sonal obscurity and plays his cards 
close to his chest. Tough, aloof, he 
lives to better the fortunes of the Santa 
Fe, seldom relents in the single-minded 
passion with which he drives both 
himself and his people. “Even in his 
most genial moments,” remarks an ad- 
miring aide, “he has a brain of iron.” 

Whether Gurley is indeed, as’ some 
have said, the best railroad president 
in the country may admit of rival 
claims. Tall, icily blue-eyed and per- 
petually determined in expression, Gur- 
ley invariably takes a positive head-on 


*Only the $2.55 billion N.Y. Central, the 
$2.86 billion Pennsylvania and the $1.85 
billion Southern Pacific top its assets. 
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approach to any problem. But while 
he is direct, he is equally methodical. 
He likes to begin expositions with 
“Well, now my philosophy is . . .”, yet 
he is anything but a rambler, using 
the phrase rather to invite subordinates 
to pick apart an issue from every angle. 
(Remarks one of them: “Gurley could 
find six sides to a dime.”) 

Like most railroad men, he is also 
strong on protocol, always calls the 
appropriate aide to sit in on a given 
discussion. To such subordinates, he 
listens patiently, even after it is obvious 
that he has made up his own mind un- 
alterably. When he finally does speak, 
his decision is given in a soft, deter- 
mined voice spiced with an occasional 
swear-word (which he delivers some- 
what like a small boy uneasy that his 
mother may hear of it) to emphasize 
his point. 

No table-pounder, Gurley is never- 
theless known by his staff as a man 
who means what he says and as one 
who coldly demands a flawless stand- 
ard of performance from everyone 
down to the lowest rung of responsi- 
bility with no ifs, ands or buts. In the 
right mood, he is immensely approach- 
able according to aides who should 
know; but on other occasions, he is 
just as apt to close up like a clam. In 
one 90-minute interview, a young re 
porter failed to get him to crack the 
faintest smile. 


All the live-long day 


Of his personal life, few subordinates 
know much more than that he is a 
Republican, an Episcopalian and a 
Mason, and that he invariably arrives 
early at his office after commuting from 
his Winnetka home on the Chicago & 
Northwestern. Late Saturday after- 
noons usually find him still poring over 
system reports long after subordinates 
have gone home. As far as can be dis- 
covered, he does not play golf or in- 
dulge himself in any other activity 
apart from the railroad, and apparently 
has never wanted to. His one “hobby” 
is cinder snapping: more than half of 
his time is spent making inspection 
tours of the road. 

His public talk revolves around issues 
of limited railroad interest such as the 
allocation of steel for the freight car 
program, the railroads’ essential role 
in the American economy and defense 
effort, the evils of trucker overloading 
on the highways—all in very general 
terms. His speeches are seldom it- 
spired or inspiring, fall back heavily 
on platitudes like “shoulder to the 
wheel,” tend to pontificate questions 
along orthodox lines. To newsmen, he 
is known for his brief, direct and con- 
cise replies to direct questioning, but 
he rarely volunteers information. 

In equally rare moments, Gurley 
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will unbend to the extent of time- 
tabling, in flat, Midwestern accents, his 
rise to command of the peerless Santa 
Fe. Born in Sedalia, Missouri, in 1889 
to Horatio Nelson and Mary Glasse 
Gurley, young Fred at 17 coupled up 
with the Burlington railroad as a paper- 
weight (clerk) in the superintendent’s 
office in Sheridan, Wyoming, where his 
brother Hayes was a train dispatcher. 
With the same frosty devotion he dis- 
plays today, he plugged steadily up 
through the ranks to division superin- 
tendent (1920), general superintendent 
(1925) and assistant VP (1932). An 
associate of his early days on the Burl- 
ington recalls: “Fred was an awfully 
serious fellow even then—the kind who 
knows the timetable backwards am 
obviously will bear watching.” 

Somewhere in his slow upward prog- 
ress, ferrophile Gurley caught the eye 
of Burlington’s Ralph Budd and was 
ticketed as a promising junior to be 
developed. Like other of Budd's 
“youngsters,” who have graduated to 
top spots in other roads, Gurley was 
given a thorough operational schooling 
which saved him from the specializa- 
tion in which most railroaders con- 
tentedly mire down. 


Jerry, go and ile that car-r-r 


It was Budd who first sensed the im- 
mense future of diesel motive power 
on steel rails; it was Gurley’s un- 
paralleled good luck to be Budd’s 
choice to boss the experiments which 
led to the famous streamlined Burling- 
ton Zephyrs. That not only brought 
Gurley his assistant vice-presidency, but 
put him under the eye of other rail- 
roads where he couldn’t be missed. 

By 1939, even the most moss-bound 
railroader could no longer write off 
Gurley’s diesels as a flash in the panto- 
graph. Thus when the 65-year-old 
Edward J. Engel succeeded to the pres- 
idency of the Santa Fe, he was deter- 
mined to get Gurley for his staff. With 
33 years behind him on the Burling- 
ton, Gurley might have turned down 
Engel’s proffered vice-presidency but 
for one fact: ill and due for retirement 
in five years, Engel was looking for a 
successor as well as an aide. So in 
1939, Gurley became Engel’s “Vice 
President of the Executive Depart- 
ment” and heir apparent. Four years 
later when Engel died, 55-year-old 
Gurley became—excepting only J. D. 
Farrington of the Rock Island, another 
Budd alumnus—the youngest main pin 
of a big road in the country. Without 
his diesel background, Gurley might 
well have been content to remain the 
giver and taker of orders railroaders 
traditionally are, fearful of innovation, 
happiest in the web of paperwork and 
Protocol that railroads run by. Some- 
where, however, Gurley had fixed upon 
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BUDD (LEFT) AND PROTEGE: 
paperweight to main pin 


the notion that diesel-electrics would be 
just as good hauling freight as they 
were pulling passenger trains. It was 
an idea he wasted no time in trying 
out on the Santa Fe: less than a year 
after he arrived, the first freight oil 
hog put in an appearance on Santa 
Fe iron. 

Probably no other road in the coun- 
try needed dieselization as badly. For 
years, the problem of supplying boiler- 
water to steamers in the line’s arid New 
Mexico and Arizona divisions had be- 
come increasingly acute. Hauling mil- 
lions of gallons of it to watering stops 
in dry areas evaporated millions of dol- 
lars a year. Even today, with rela- 
tively few steamers remaining in ser- 
vice, the Santa Fe’s sheet of expendi- 
tures includes a $1.3 million item for 
boiler water alone. 








LOS ANGELES WASH-UP 
a mere 5% for turnarounds 
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The ability of the diesel to eliminate 
stops for water—and fuel—paid an addi- 
tional dividend: its unbroken runs 
meant a big increase in average trip 
speed without pushing the throttle past 
the “Wall Street’ Notch” or safe maxi- 
mum. 

Another reason why diesels were a 
peculiar blessing to the Santa Fe is 
the mountainous terrain in the road’s 
western reaches. Here, before Gurley 
introduced the freight diesel, the 
granite cliffs of California’s Coast 
Range echoed the snorts of two or three 
laboring steam engines as the freight 
panted uphill. Today a single four- 
unit diesel drags the heaviest freighter 
without the help of auxiliary “roof 
gardens.” 

Diesels are also radically cheaper to 
maintain than steamers. Heavy repairs 
require much less space and profusion 
of facilities than is necessary for even 
the most. modern steam engines. They 
are laid up less frequently, and when 
they are in the shop they stay a shorter 
time. 

To Gurley personally is due another 
important development in diesel sav- 
ings: the “dynamic” brake, a device 
that keeps the diesel-electric generator 
in gear on down-grades as_ braking 
power. Basis of its advantage is the 
factor of wheel wear: it is actually more 
costly for a steamer to descend than 
to ascend steep grades. Dynamic-brake 
savings are a Santa Fe trade secret, but 
Gurley cautiously admits that they are 
“substantial, quite substantial.” Also 
“substantial”: whereas the steamer 
must stop periodically to cool off wheel 
rims heated by brake shoe pressure, the 
electric brake saves the diesel as much 
as an hour running time on a 100-mile 
mountain trip. 

How much these savings add up to 
in total is a point Gurley carefully 
dodges: he will only say that diesels 
“save a hell of a lot.” Conservative 
estimates from outside the company, 
however, place them in excess of $45 
million annually. 

Even at that, the Santa Fe is not 
yet completely dieselized, although it 
was close to it before last year’s in- 
crease in defense traffic. That increase 
forced Gurley to reactivate some of his 
steamers, postponing the target date 
for 100% dieselization three or four 
years “assuming present freight vol- 
ume continues unabated.” Yet his 
fleet of 508 diesels (967 units), ac- 
quired since 1940 on an invesment of 
$183 million, is already the largest in 
the country. Of that, 64 engines of 
103 units were added last year, and 
207 more units will be delivered to 
the road by ’51’s end at an additional 
cost of $31 million. 

More remarkable than the immensity 
of this rapid dieselization is the way 





it was achieved. All of it has been 
paid for entirely out of earnings, with- 
out any increase in funded debt. The 
road’s last issue of equipment trust 
certificates was in 1941. Since then 
Gurley has steadily sandpapered down 
his debt to $209.6 million—$200.5 mil- 
lion of it non-callable bonds due in 
1995. The $9.1 million balance still 
owing on equipment trust certificates— 
originally $33.8 million—will be entirely 
cleared in February of next year. Last 
payment on the $5.27 million remain- 
ing due on equipment purchase con- 
tracts will be made in April, 1955; 
meanwhile the road pays only 1.575% 
interest. 

The high-powered debt record Gur- 
ley has amassed is all the more remark- 
able in view of the sums he has poured 
into maintenance and roadway. In 


tracks and is proceeding at slightly bet- 
ter than 100 miles a year. 


This ol’ hammer .. . 

Since 1946, hundreds of miles of 
sharp curves have been eliminated, and 
over 3200 miles of track have been 
relaid with rail of 127 pounds or 
heavier. Conventional 8-ft. ties are be- 
ing replaced with outsided 9-ft. ones to 
give steadier track and eliminate side- 
ward creep. By this spring, 98% of 
them were treated tiés. Gurley has 
also had almost 600 miles of Santa 
Fe’s main route “grouted,” a process 
of deep injection of concrete into the 
roadbed. While a fabulously expensive 
undertaking, grouting is estimated to 
pay for itself in two years through 
reductions it brings in track mainte- 
nance expense. 





Wide World 


EL CAPITAN IN NAVAJOLAND: for less sophisticated pilgrims, a Chief : 


addition to the $309 million he has 
lavished on new equipment, in the 
last ten years the road has sunk a $129 
million into roadway. In the same ten 
years, maintenance .and capital im- 
provement expenditures totaled a fan- 
tastic $1.6 billion. Last year alone, 
Gurley tamped $11.6 million into road- 
way, $42.1 million into equipment. 
This year his plans call for capital ex- 
penditures approximating $75 million— 
a whopping $18 million over 1950. 
These princely disbursements have 
bought a roadway unmatched by that 
of any other line of similar stature or 
comparable complexity of traffic. Over 
it, the Santa Fe has more miles of 
double track than any other Western 
road. On the balance, centralized 
traffic control—which increases single- 
track efficiency 50%—so far has been 
installed over more than 990 miles of 


In building up his rolling stock post- 
war, Gurley has exercised an equally 


free hand. Since World War II, the 
Santa Fe has acquired more than 10,- 
000 new freight cars, with another 
4,882 on order as of last January Ist. 
In total, the road now has 80,367 
freight cars and 1,739 passenger cars. 
Less than 4% are awaiting repairs. 

Though such scrupulous housekeep- 
ing has kept the Santa Fe’s mainte- 
nance ratio (last year: 30.8%) above av- 
erage, it has more than paid for itself 
in operating efficiency. Last year, Gur- 
ley’s operating ratio was a spectacular 
67.12%—a good 3 to 5% better, respec- 
tively, than those of the competing 
Southern and Union Pacific. It was 
also a whacking 16% lower than those 
of such Eastern dinosaurs as the New 
York Central. 

Best index to actual service effi- 
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ciency is the transportation ratio— 
favorite yardstick of rail security 
analysts. Last year the Santa Fe’s t.r. 
(percent of revenues expended in ac- 
tual haulage of freight and passengers) 
was 30.17%. Not only did this put 
Gurley’s road into one of the most ex- 
clusive clubs in railroading (those with 
t.r.s around or below 30%), but it was 
a good 3 to 6% less, respectively, than 
those of efficient Western competitors 
So Pac and U Pac, a long 12 to 14% 
lower than those of the lumbering Cen- 
tral and other Eastern roads. 


... Shines like silver 

But profit is the payoff in any lan- 
guage, and in terms of profit Gurley’s 
voice is by far the loudest. Last year, 
on revenues of $522.1 million (only 
two-thirds of the N.Y. Central's, and 
half the Pennsylvania’s take), -Gurley’s 
peerless pike retained $82.1 million net 
($31.29 per share), or about as much 
as both the mighty Central and the 
proud Pennsy put together. East is 
East, and West is West, and never their 
trains shall meet, profitwise: but-AT & 
SF is also without challenger on the 
wide, long-haul spaces.. Last year the 
average revenue retained by all West- 
ern roads was 11.9%; the Santa Fe kept 
15.5%. Among all Class I roads in the 
U.S., only three exceeded its percent- 
age performance, all of them smaller 
carriers benefiting from special condi- 
tions: the St. Louis Southwestern 
(17.8%), the Norfolk and Westen 
(17.3%) and the Nickel Plate (17.1%). 

To attain 34.6% more net income 
than it made in 1929, Gurley’s road 
has had to do twice as much work 
as it did in "29. Because of its high 
earning power, the Santa Fe is more 
vulnerable than most railroads to the 
bite of excess profits taxes. Its estimated 
exemption of $24 per share (calculated 
before the 2 for 1 split on the common 
effective Aug. 1) lags far behind last 
years $31.29 profit per share. Last 
year it paid out over $3 million in 
excess profits. One bright spot remains, 
however: dividend income, from which 
the Santa Fe derived more than $6 mil- 
lion in ’50, is exempt from this tax, will 
undoubtedly remain heavy. 

Basic to the Santa Fe’s good for- 
tunes is its unique geographical inheri- 
tance. Straddling an economic desert, 
its business is largely done in profitable 
long hauls. Last year the Santa Fe’s 
typical ton traveled 517 miles (com- 
pared to 325 miles in 1929). Though 
shorter than the average for the So Pac 
and the U Pac (both of whose routes 
to the East are longer), that was far 
in excess of the 240 mile average of 
both the Central and the Pennsy. 

Geography is also the reason why 
the Santa Fe’s terminal charges are 
only 5% of gross (about half the na 
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tional average): long hauls mean fewer 
costly terminal charges draining away 
The Santa Fe saves too by 
owning its own track into major cities 
where it long ago thriftily acquired its 
own terminals and sidings, thereby 
avoiding excessive rentals. 

On passenger service, however, even 
long hauls can’t keep the Santa Fe from 
losing money like any other road. Last 
year, its passenger operating ratio was 
110.89%, producing a liner loss that 
consumed $20.1 million of the year’s 
$101 million freight profit. Yet even 
this sorry result would have been in- 
comparably worse but for two factors. 
One was the long average “varnish 
haul” (520 miles, or 8 times the U.S. 
average). The other was freedom from 
the curse of commuter traffic. 

Gurley, who frankly calls passenger 
service “just one of those chores we 
are obliged to do,” also shrewdly rec- 
ognizes that it is the road’s most ob- 
vious ground of judgment in the public 
eye. “Under the circumstances,” says 
he, “we had better give top-notch 
service.” He does. 

Prime example is the El] Capitan, the 
most profitable passenger train on the 
line and perhaps in the U.S. Its success 
derives from the early discovery by the 
Santa Fe that many a tourist would 
rather spend two nights in a reclining 
seat on a fast extra-fare train than 
three in the Pullman berth of a more 
leisurely high-wheeler. 

From the introduction of the diesel 
in the early ’30s, the Santa Fe pushed 
this mass transportation device hard, 
by 1940 had more streamlined “tin 
lizards” than any other road. It also 
gained prestige by snagging the lion’s 
share of the movie stars’ eastward 
junketings. Even in the face of faster 
airline service, Gurley has retained it: 
Hollywood still firmly regards the Chief 
and the Super-Chief as the main route 
to Broadway. 

To millions of less sophisticated 
tourists, it is also the main line to less 
sophisticated Meccas: the Grand Can- 
yon, Yosemite, the Carlsbad Caverns 
and Navajoland. Since 1895, the Santa 
Fe has had a well-financed advertising 
department to tout them. 

But if operating shrewdness makes 
the road known throughout the West as 
the “progressive Santa Fe,” its habit 
of shunting profits from dividends to 
capital improvement and debt reduc- 
tion led Wall Street to call it “conserva- 
tive Atchison” for forty years. Ever 
since the reign of Edward Ripley, a 
big bear of a man who brought the 
road out of reorganization in 1895, AT 
& SF has pioneered the now prevalent 
corporate habit of self-capitalization. Of 
‘the $928,939,000 the Santa Fe earned 
from 1901 to 1980, slightly less than 
half went to the stockholders; the rest 
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SANTA FE MARKET HISTORY : Shaded 
area shows combined common stocks 
of Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, N.Y. 
Central and Pennsylvania railroads. 
Solid line shows Santa Fe yearly mar- 
ket midpoints. 


was socked into well-chosen capital 
improvements, maintenance and work- 
ing cash. 

Though such a payout seemed some- 
what niggardly by contemporary stand- 
ards, Santa Fe stood off the Big 
Blow that toppled many another road 
in the 80s. Had it paid out earnings 
with the liberality of other pikes and 
built up a comparable debt, it would 
have undoubtedly gone under. For the 
great drought of the 30s, mushrooming 
highway competition and the almost 
complete stoppage of grain exports 
were harder knocks to the Santa Fe, 
then basically a Granger road, than to 
the average line. 

Even as it was, the Santa Fe nearly 
jumped the track. For the only time 
in its history since reorganization, it 
suspended common and _ preferred 
dividends (in ’83, 88 and ’39), threat- 
ened to omit interest on its adjustment 
bonds. Yet even in those years, thanks 
to its light debt-load, it succeeded in 
making a net profit every year and 
never actually failed to meet fixed 
obligations. 


One for the road 

With that near-fatal scrape to serve 
as a lesson, Engel ard Gurley improved 
on even Ripley’s conservative payout 
formula: “one for the investor, one for 
the road.” Their formula beginning 
in 1940: $1.39 ploughed back into im- 
provements for every dollar paid out 
in dividends. Last year, Gurley car- 
ried the lesson even farther. His ratio: 
one for dividends, to almost two for 
the road. : 

Such frugal financing, which during 
the perilous ’30s cost the Santa Fe its 
prestige in investment circles, has given 
the road its current blue-chip status. 
Since 1940, its funded debt—then 
$334.5 million—has been reduced by 
$124.9 million. Its interest charges 
were $13.15 million in 1940—$4.8 mil- 
lion higher than Gurley must meet to- 
day. And this in spite of Gurley’s 
unrivaled expenditures in the interim. 

Better probably than anything else, 
comparisons with other roads spotlights 
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this tinancial achievement. Equaling 
Santa Fe’s revenues and netting two- 
thirds its profits, the Southern Pacific 
last year paid $20.8 million in fixed 
charges on funded debt and equipment 
obligations totaling $661.8 million. The 
New York Central, with revenues half 
again as large as the Santa Fe’s but 
with less than one-fourth its profit, paid 
$37.6 million on an outstanding debt 
of $1 billion. 

As a result of this unequalled debt 
record in face of huge capital expendi- 
tures (which last year increased the 
road's assets by a neat $40.2 million), 
Gurley’s line currently earns its fixed 
and contingent charges 10.79 times— 
far and away the highest “times 
earned” in railroading. Gurley could 
also be proud of it as a healthy in- 
crease over the 6.9 to 1 ratio of 1949, 
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itself a giant step from the 1.65 to 1 
level of 1939. 

Nor does any other railroad match 
the Santa Fe’s 7.09% return on its 
net property investment, its 7.96% re- 
turn on equity. Second best in the 
West last year was the mighty Union 
Pacific with a 4.78% property return. 
Eastern roads fell far behind: the N.Y. 
Central’s return was only 2.1%. 

But to Gurley himself, whose faith- 
ful observance of the Santa Fe’s tradi- 
tion of capital improvement out of 
earnings has powered the line into its 
mountainous eminence, these record 
earnings and peerless finances ap- 
parently produce little sense of satis- 
faction. He speaks rather glumly about 
the road's profits, still insists that money 
is his biggest problem. 

This singular dissatisfaction with past 
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TAPPING AN ELECTRIC FURNACE: 


after troubles and terror, a handsome horizon 


achievements probably comes from the 
same impulse that makes Gurley more 
likely to ride up front in the diesel 
cab than in his “drone cage” (private 
car) when on the road. Says he curtly: 
“I'm much more interested in seeing 
where I am going than where I have 


been.” 


COLVIN’S CRUCIBLE 


A CLOCKMAKER in Sheffield, England, 
seeking better specialty steel for the 
insides of his timepieces, stumbled on 


the crucible process in 1740. Benjamin . 


Huntsman built a steel mill out of his 
discovery, swore his workers to keep 
crucible melting a deep, dark secret. 
One night a tramp knocked on the 
plant door, begged permission to dry 
his rain-soaked clothes. As he drowsed 
by the fire he watched workmen melt 
Huntsman’s secret mixtures of iron and 
alloys into molten steel. The tramp left, 
and with him went the crucible steel- 
making formula. Almost immediately, 
competitors descended upon Huntsman. 
Sheffield became the major too] and 
alloy manufacturing center of England. 

When Crucible Steel Company of 
America was formed in 1900 (from a 
merger of 13 firms), tool and alloy 
steels were still made the slow Hunts- 
man way by meticulous measuring of 
alloys into small crucible pots. In 1906 
the electric arc melting furnace boosted 
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CRUCIBLE’S MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Allegheny- 
Ludlum and Carpenter Steel. Solid line 
shows yearly mid-points of Crucible 
Steel common. 


“heats” from 100 pounds to a ton. But 
Frenchman Heroult’s invention did not 
whip cautious Crucible into an over- 
night revolution. Not until World War 
II did Crucible close the last hand-type 
melting shop in the U.S., swing into 
full production of electric furnaces 
(now six) at Crucible’s daddy-size 
Midland, Pa., works. 

After a half-century of troubles and 
terror, Crucible is coming into the 
clear, slowly sailing (despite metal and 
scrap shortages, rising costs) toward a 
handsome steel-grey horizon. Tall, blue- 
eyed pilot William Henry Colvin, Jr., 
took over during the post-war coup at 
Crucible, has spent some $54 million in 
scrapping the obsolete and installing 
the latest in steel fashions. Sales and 
income have soared steadily since 1946 
(start of Colvin era), are expected to 
keep flying into the “wild grey yonder.” 
(1946 sales: $88.1 million; net income: 
$527,000. Last year: $147.7 million 
and $6.3 million. First half of 1951 set 
records: $105.7 million in sales; $5.2 
million net.) 

Crucible and Colvin have come a 
long way from longtime president 
Horace Wilkinson’s dictatorship (’20s 
and early 30s) when profits were never 
ploughed back, equipment crumbled, 
and a rigid “iron curtain” policy shut 
out the public and press. Wilkinson 
died in ’37 and the reckoning was at 
hand. 

Crucible’s badly kept books were 
audited when it tried to borrow money 
from the Mellon Bank. Result was a 
write-down of property and plants from 
$121 to $81 million. But World War II 
exploded and Crucible was saved. The 
Atha Works at Harrison, N. J., (biggest 
U.S. Navy periscope maker) pounded 


‘out shells, rockets, gun steels for the 


Allies. It rivaled, sometimes surpassed, 
ordnance makers Bethlehem and Mid- 
vale Steel. 

At war's end Navy and Army con- 
tracts stopped, and, one by one, Cruci- 
ble’s stacks stopped smoking. Board 
Chairman William P. Snyder, Jr. (Cru- 
cible and Snyder share ownership of 
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company’s big ore supplier, Mesabi's 
Snyder Mining Co.) decided the com- 
pany needed new ideas and blood to 
attract new contracts. Tall, craggy- 
faced Colvin was lured away from the 
presidency of Detroit’s Rotary Electric 
Steel, offered Crucible’s swivel-leather 
chair. For nine months Colvin cased 
Crucible and settled himself in the 
president’s seat. In January of 1946, 
orders and equipment began to fly un- 
der the “Plant Improvement Program” 
banner. The next five years saw root 
and branch excavations in all CS. 
plants, erection of an $18 million sheet 
strip rolling mill, purchase of a steel 
tubing subsidiary, and formation of 
Rem-Cru (with. Remington Arms), 
maker of titanium parts for jet engines, 
gas turbines. 


Purpose of Colvin’s clean-up: “to cut 
out duplication between plants, weed 
out dead equipment, streamline the 
Crucible production system.” His cam- 
paign (1) telescoped three Syracuse 
plants into one, now produces as much 
as former three—consolidation-saving to 
Crucible is $125,000 per month; (2) 
sold ancient Jersey City cold rolled and 
flat wire unit. Shrugs Colvin, “It was 
too obsolete to modernize, just junk”; 
(3) to get all-out of ordnance work, 
Colvin offered Atha to the Navy for 
one buck. The bluejacket brass found 
it too costly to run and two-thirds of 
Atha was closed. The other one-third 
(now Spaulding Works) turns out 
strip steels for cutlery, typewriters, 
razor blades; (4) “We walked off and 
left our Spring Works at Pittsburgh,” 
sighs cleaner-upper Colvin. “It was as 
obsolete as the Jersey City relic.” New 
Spring Works is now top producer of 
railroad springs, output 50% above its 
junky, 19th Century predecessor; (5) 
Pitt’s LaBelle plant was scrapped. “It 
was a good works when labor was 14 
cents an hour,” Colvin grimly recalls; 
(6) the smoky city’s Park Works was 
enlarged, modernized, re-aligned for 
more output of machine steels at less 
put-in. 

Farsighted Colvin moved carefully 
but swiftly, shifting machinery around 
the Crucible circuit: from Jersey City 
to Syracuse, from Syracuse to Harrison, 
from Pittsburgh to Midland, and s0 
on. Final result: each of the five big 
steel producing centers now special- 
izes, each feeding the other on a giant, 
if octopus, assembly line. Ultimate aim 
of reorganization: to boost Crucible’s 
processing capacity (making steel bars) 
higher than basic capacity (mine and 
furnace production). Every time lack 
of orders forces Crucible. to shut down 
a blast furnace, Colvin frets. 


At the moment, however, Colvin : 
isn’t worrying about idle mines and 


smokeless _ stacks. 


Product suppliers 
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(nearly 50,000) to aircraft, chemical, 
automotive, electronic, communications, 
petroleum, machine tool industries buy 
all the special purpose steel Crucible 
rolls out. 

Latest expansion and probably the 
last until after the emergency: (1) 
$27.5 million (since April announce- 
ment has inflated to $35 million) pro- 
gram to enlarge pit iron and steel capa- 
city at Midland, by building a new 
blast furnace (increasing capacity by 
60%), enlarging open hearth (22% up) 
and electric furnaces (40% up), adding 
a battery of 29 coke ovens to Mid- 
land’s 184, and a new bar mill. (2) 
Major changes and installations at the 
Syracuse tool steel plant plus construc- 
tion of new wire mill aimed at 1952 
government consumption. The wire 
mill contract with Washington is the 
only strictly defense order on Crucible’s 
books (though almost every C. S. cus- 
tomer js servicing some war-product in- 
dustry). 

Colvin has no intention of jumping 
back into ordnance work, ‘say- he’s 
made his last gun shell. “Sure, we're 
under constant pressure from the 
Navy.” Eyes heavenward: “If that 
were the only pressure on us, I'd have 
nothing to worry about.” Under the 
heading of “more efficiency for less 
effort” are a couple of other improve- 
ments: (1) diesel-run boats instead of 
paddle-wheels for sailing down the 
Monongahela and Ohio Rivers from 
Crucible-owned coal mines in Greene 
County, Pa.; (2) 1952 opening of a 
new ore pit mine next to old Synder 
one. Boasts ore-confident Colvin: “We 
know there’s enough ore up there for 
the next 20 years.” After that? “Well, 
we're always exploring for more . . 
anyway, what about South America?” 
One of the best integrated steel works 
in U.S., Crucible has to ask no one 
for ore or coal, even has its own water 
subsidiary at Midland. 

Crucible captain Colvin, whose 
leathery skin and lean body make him 
look like a woodsman (before the steel 
business he was an investment banker, 
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PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL’S 
MARKET HISTORY: Shaded area 
shows price range of combined com- 
mon stocks of Hooker Electrochemical, 
Davison Chemical, Victor Chemical, 
and Heyden Chemical. Solid line shows 
yearly mid-points of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical common. 
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19TH CENTURY STEEL MAKER: one night a tramp knocked 


is the son of a broker) angers when 
anyone suggests higher wages. Cru- 
cible’s labor costs jumped again in 
December (when steel prices hopped 
4-10%) and he feels this is about as 
far as they dare go without putting 
C.S. in a tight spot. Colvin’s reason: 
Crucible can’t raise its steel price much 
(though nickel and tungsten are rocket- 
ing) without destroying good customer 
relations. More important reason for 
holding prices down is sharp competi- 
tion from overseas specialty steel pro- 
duced by basement-level labor (53 
cents an hour in England v. $1.87, 
C.S. average). Storms the steel-grey, 
54-year-old Colvin: “No engineering 
genius on our part can overcome this 
difference.” He warns domestic steel 
makers of Europe’s rising mechanical 
know-how, forsees the day when over- 
seas production will equal U.S.’s. “With 
Europe’s low labor costs, we would 
be put out of business—but fast,” 
predicts President Colvin. “Europe is 
taking our money, buying up-to-date 
machinery with it, and may soon 
beat us.” 


CHEMICAL ACTION 


By puttinc finishing touches on the 
first major unit of its new central 
research labs at Neville Island, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recently, smallish, 
bustling, $32 million Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co., took another big stride 
in its product diversification drive. 
Uniquely constructed from company 
products primarily, the lab will fill the 
needs of a new fine chemicals division 
now being readied for year-end op- 
eration. 

PC&C’s post-war expansion is al- 
ready paying off—six months’ net this 
year of $1.9 million on $24 million 
sales compares with 1950's first-half 
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figures of $1.3 million net, $16 million 
sales. (1950 total: $2.7 million net, 
$36 million sales). Earmings per share 
are also up—$3.30 for the first half of 
1951, compared with $2.27 last year. 
In ten years, sales have jumped from 
$14 million, earnings have soared from 
$742,000. 

Originally built upon pig iron pro- 
duction, PC&C is also a big producer 
of coke and cement, more recently 
has concentrated on chemicals. Re- 
sult has been a steady boost in sales 
and earnings which, says president R. 
M. Marshall, “in large measure reflects 
the progressive strides made in the 
chemical field over the last three years.” 
Company researchers have been push- 
ing the company into such fields as 
coal and agricultural chemicals, plasti- 
cizers and protective coatings, in addi- 
tion to a general line of coke by-prod- 
uct chemicals like benzol, sulphuric 
acid, etc. 

A few years ago chemicals accounted 
for only 24% of sales, today the figure 
is 40%. Meantime, pig iron’s share has 
dropped from 50% to 44%. 


Pittsburgh Coke is in an enviable 
position, its products being equally 
adaptable to both. peace and rearma- 
ment uses. Current demand for its 
old standbys is exceeding past levels, 
sparked by 35 coke ovens added last 
year, a by-product of its five-year con- 
tract to supply General Motors with 
pig-iron, furnace and foundry coke. 

The chemical installation nearing 
completion will turn out a number of 
synthetic organic chemicals, with initial 
emphasis on dyestuffs. Latest financial 
gambit to finance corporate expansion 
was an offering of rights to stockholders 
to subscribe to 140,243 shares of com- 
mon at $24.50 per share, one for each 
four held (oversubscribed by more 
than 90%). 


























NEEDLESS RISKS: 
No tombstone approach 


WALL STREET 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


GapFLy of many a hidebound Wall 
Streeter, 37-year-old Jack Dreyfus’ 
emphasis upon the “human equa- 
tion” has been paying off handsome- 
ly in increased business and, in- 
‘ cidentally, disproving the claim that 
the Street no longer offers oppor- 
tunities to the nation’s young. 

As senior partner of Dreyfus & 
Co., he’s been able to play around 
with some novel ideas. Watching 
newcomers flood investor ranks, he 
felt it more important to point out 
how human frailties can mean the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure in imvesting, rather than to de- 

‘luge them with compendiums of 
stocks, earnings, yields, etc. 

Medium used was a series of deft, 
light-fmgered ads avoiding the tra- 
ditional tombstone approach. A pio- 
neer tm the use of cartoons, Dreyfus 





ran a series depicting the eight psy- 
chological pitfalls facing investors. 
Soft-pedaling the solicitation of busi- 
ness, he concentrated upon the fact 
that investors must learn to control 
emotions and frailties that can defeat 
even the most up-to-date methods. 
Pay-off: a 50% business hike. 

A 14-year veteran down on the 
Street, Dreyfus is Alabama (Mont- 
gomery) born. Trekking north for 
his education (Lehigh U.), he went 
still further north to Massachusetts 
to work as a $15-a-week helper in a 
confectionery firm, side-stepping his 
own family’s candy interests. In 
19386 he was a salesman in New 
York, when he decided that the re- 
wards of security selling would 
be sweeter. He switched jobs, be- 
coming an assistant customer's 
broker for E. A. Pierce & Co., one 
of the predecessors of Merrill Lynch, 
et al. In 1945 he bought his own 
Exchange seat, started in business 
for himself. 

Convinced the “little fellow” is 
in the market to stay, Dreyfus re- 
cently acquired the Nesbett Fund. 
Now called the Dreyfus Fund, Inc. 
It’s a smallish ($726;000) diversified 
mutual fund he feels will put him 
into a position to serve his clients 
better. 

Still the innovator, he just opened 
a cheerful new glass and walnut 
office whose decor and atmosphere 
is a far cry from the usual broker- 
age office setup. Says Dreyfus: “I'd. 
rather: do less business but run a 
place where everybody is happy.” 








In addition, the company is getting 
another $8.3 million through the sale 
of bonds, preferred stock, and notes, 
in order to finance its tumbleweed-like 
growth of recent years. 

Forecasting continued strong demand 
for all his items, Marshall takes most 
pride in his chemical division, which 
shows “the most encouraging progress.” 


STOCK SPLITS 


THE OLD ADAGE that you can’t have 
vour cake and eat it too is being pleas- 
antly disproved for stockholders ‘whose 
shares are split. More than 200 firms 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
have divided their shares two (or 
more) for one during 1946-1950. So 
far this year about 90 corporations 
have followed suit, including some con- 
servative banks. Previous peak was 
1946 with 74 splits, low 1949 with 17. 

Corporate object for stock splitting 
is to bring price within reach of the 
small investor, thus effecting a wider 
distribution of shares and laying the 


groundwork for future equity offerings. 
Incidental result for original sharehold- 


ers: capital gains. 

As concerns which subdivide their 
shares usually are in a “growth” phase, 
market opinion of this factor is often 
reflected in the stock market price. In 
May of this year, the Stock Exchange 
traced the price movements of some of 
the stocks split in recent years. Among 
the 1950 splitters,,Skelly Oil, at a price 
of 88, scored a 49.1% advance. National 
Steel at 51 registered a 43% gain, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell at 49, a 40% bobdst. 
Container Corp. at 39 went up 23.8%, 
Penn. Glass Sand at 22 registered a 
15.8% hike. General Motors at 53 
gained only 7% in seven months, while 
Vulcan Detinning at 17 dropped 19%. 
In the 1949 group, Merck had gained 
a sensational 200%, Du Pont 123%, U. S. 
Steel 104.5%, while Falstaff Brewing 
had dropped 28.2%. Incidentally, when 
Merck proposed a 3-1 split on July 25, 
its stock promptly jumped about 10 
points in a couple of days. 

The dynamics of growth is an im- 
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portant consideration when it comes to 
stock splitting. In many cases, compa- 
nies have retained a great proportion of 
earnings, with the result that stockhold- 
ers, willy-nilly, have provided the addi- 
tional capital needs-for expansion. They 
can cash in the new stock, or held it 
for future appreciation and income. The 
latter sometimes pays off handsomely. 
For example, if you bought 1 share of 
Du Pont in 1926 for $360, your hold- 
ings would now be 28 shares. At a re- 
cent price of 98, this would be equiva- 
lent to $2,744 a share (Du Pont split 
2-1 in 1926, 34-1 in 1929, and 4-1 in 
1949). This is an extreme case, but 
there are other instances of more mod- 
est growth. 


Container Corp.’s stock split of 2-1 
in November, 1950, was fale to “give 
recognition to the growth of the com- 
pany over the past ten years.” During 
that period, the book value of the old 
common soared from $25.58 to $55.82. 
Earnings reinvested in the company 
jumped from $3 million to $34 million. 
The company also wanted to bring its 
price range within an area more suit- 
able for the average investor. The stock 
was recently available at a price of 40, 
compared with a pre-split high of 63%. 

Practically all of the 33 companies 
that split their stock last year 2-1 or 
more (another 70 declared stock divi- 
dends of less than 100%) increased their 
stockholder lists. Biggest boost was re- 
corded by General Motors, whose 2-1 
split last October added more shares to 
the Exchange’s list than the other splits 
combined, and which brought the total 
number of company shares to 88,208,- 
580. Gain in number of stockholders 
was spectacular. On May 30, 1950, the 
number of stockholders of the $10 par 
value common was 399,468, just prior 
to the announcement of the proposed 
split-up on June 5. On October 2, 1950, 
the effective date of the split-up, there 
were 402,620. By May 17, 1951, there 
were 435,061 holders of $5 par value 
common stock. 


Allied Chemical also enjoyed a nice 
increase. Before the announcement of 
its stock split, there were 20,775 stock- 
holders. One year after the 2-1 split in 
March, 1950, the total had jumped to 
24,658. Consolidated Gas gained more 
than 2,000 stockholders in the course 
of a year, while Libby-Owens-Ford 
registered a gain of about-1,700 within 
four months. Other companies showed 
gains running from a few hundred to 
almost 2,000 in periods running from 
two to 10 months after the stock split 
became effective. The cumulative effect 
of stock splitting is best seen over 4 
period of a year. Both Grumman and 
Emerson, which also split their shares 
in 1948, showed respective stockholder 
growth of 30.4% and 18.2% in that year. 
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The 1950 increase, also attributable in 
large measure to stock splits in that 
year, was 51.6% for Grumman (2-1 in 
December), and 36% for Emerson (2-1 
in June). 

Two of 1949's biggest stock splits 
were engineered by U. S. Steel, which 
increased shares outstanding from 3,- 
703,252 to 26,109,756, and Du Pont, 
which boosted shares from 11,208,407 
to 44,833,628, During 1949, the num- 
ber of Du Pont holders rose from 77,- 
347 to 92,753, UW, S. Steel’s from 166,- 
114 to 177,338, In 1950 they experi- 
enced further gains of 13.7% and 6.4%, 
respectively. 

The brokerage firm of Cahill & Block, 
checking about 6Q instances of stock 
splitting in the period 1944-1949, 
found only three companies that re- 
ported no significant increase in stock- 
holders. A good many had doubled or 
tripled their lists; most had recorded 
gains of from 10% to 75%. 

In trying to bring their stock prices 
within attractive range of the average 
investor, most companies hit for the 
$20-$40 area, (Market statistics, evi- 


1 DU PONT COMMON SHARE COST $360 IN 1926 











1926—Split 2 for 1 


1929—Split 3% for 1 





kz), (EB (GB) 
SAME SHARE GREW TO 28, 
WORTH $2,744 AT RECENT PRICE 
DU PONT’S DIVISION: 


it narrows the gap 


denced by the 25 most actively traded 
stocks in 1950, indicate that stocks 
priced around $25 or so were most pop- 
ular). By early January, 1951, more 
than one-half of the 33 issues split in 


1950 were selling in the $20-$30 
ranges, and nearly half a dozen more 
were priced between $30-$40 a share. 
More recently, three-fourths of these 
issues were still selling below $40. 

Readjustment of capital structure 
often accompanies stock splitting. Emer- 
son Radio, besides splitting its stock 
2-1 to make its shares “more readily 
marketable,” also converted into capi- 
tal a portion of its surplus permanently 
needed in the business (sales jumped 
from $40 million in 1949 to $79 mil- 
lion in 1950). The additional capital 
was provided by a transfer from capital 
and earned surplus. 

Libby-Owens-Ford also brought its 
capital account into a more realistic re- 
lation to the nature and growth of its 
operations and to the amount of capital 
permanently required to carry on its 
business. L-O-F changed each outstand- 
ing common share without par value 
into two shares with par value of $10 
each. Stated capital thereby increased 
$35 million, which was provided by 
charges of $7 million to capital surplus, 
$28 million to earned surplus. 
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. 1950 STOCK SPLIT RECORD 


Split Pre-Split Recent 
date Price Price 


9/5 934 
11/16 —-109 
6/2 43 
8/1 60 
8/16 49 
4/11 

11/30 

6/26 

10/3 

12/7 

12/1 

12/29 

8/28 

12/29 

7/27 

4/3 

1/2 

3/31 

12/20 

3/29 

12/14 

12/5 

6/5 

12/18 

5/28 

7/31 

5/19 

11/20 

4/3 
9/1 

5/16 

11/16 

10/18 
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Change before split 


Industry 


Industry % Qhange 
Yo Indext 


Index? Endustry 
recent 


+16 
+25 
+30 
+17 
+ 6 
— 4 
+25 
—33 
— 3 
+10 
+10 
+16 
—19 
— 2 
+62 
+41 
—10 
+29 
— 9 
—- 9 
— 3 
—14 
+5 
—14 
+27 
+44 
+ 6 
+12 
—19 
+26 
—27 
—10 


184 
499 
114 
178 
136 
116 
512 
217 
205 
135 
156 
209 
139 
150 
169 
135 
157 
148 
240 
115 
103 
130 
311 
201 
118 
416 
189 
141 
148 
159 
160 
173 
201 


934 
591 
131 
234 
140 
1d 
568 
299 
179 
145 
158 
234 
140. 
161 
934 
146 
149. 
192 
230 
lll 
ill 
146 
270 
299 
ill 
568 
272 
140 
184 
184 
192 
184 
192 


(+) Comparison of post-split market performance has been made with individual Standard & Poor’s 
industry stock price indexes. Only 12 stocks have outperformed their particular industry index. 
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SECOND OCCUPATION: 
younger men hanker .. . 


A change from no par value to stated 
par value has other advantages. Thomp- 
son Products, Inc. took such action on 
the occasion of its first stock split early 


in 1950 because the Federal stock trans- . 


fer taxes payable by its stockholders 
would be substantially reduced, as 
would the Federal stock issuance tax. 
At the time, tax on sale of 1,000 shares 
of no par common at $50 was $60. The 
identical sale of $5 par value common 
is taxed at only $3. 

Another aspect of stock splitting is 

shown by the Masonite Corp., which 
split its stock “to reflect the company’s 
earnings as applicable to a large num- 
ber of shares.’ But management also 
thought it advisable to have a substan- 
tial number of authorized but unissued 
shares on hand. The company usually 
had such a margin, but largely elim- 
inated it in the acquisition of another 
company, Marsh Wall Products, in 
December, 1948. The desire to have 
available additional shares for future 
property acquisitions was a reason for 
Thompson Products’ second stock split 
in 1950. : 
’ More than 70 million shares were 
added to the Big Board last year by 
stock splits. Results: generally lower 
prices, more inducement to new in- 
vestors, a larger trading volume, more 
breadth and stability of the list. Stock 
splitting usually narrows the gap be- 
tween bid and ask prices, stimulates 
trading activity. More than half the 
companies in the Block & Cahill survey 
reported a more stable market for their 
stock, as well as a large flow of bids 
and offers, due to the increase in stock- 
holders. 


NO IDLE IDYL 


THE OLDER you grow, the less you are 
apt to yearn for retirement to the life 


of Riley and a comfortable annuity. 

So concludes the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. from a re- 
cent survey of male policyholders. Of 
3,000 American breadwinners sounded 
out on their plans after reaching re- 
tirement age, only 24% want an idle 
idyl without work. A staunch 37% ad- 
vocate the strenuous life, say they 
would stay right on in their present 
jobs if that were possible. Another 39% 
thought they would reduce their work- 
ing hours or shift to lighter occupa- 
tions, but wanted to stay right in har- 
ness to the extent of their capacities. 

But younger men apparently hanker 
more keenly for complete freedom from 
work eventually—28% of them, com- 
pared with only 20% of those next door 
to retirement in the 50-59 bracket. Yet 
three out of four respondees said they 
wanted to “pull their own weight” and 
“do something useful” in their sunset 
years. Many regret neglect of com- 
munity service under pressure of busi- 
ness life, indicate that they will use 
increased leisure to perform charitable 
work, religious service, Boy and Girl 
Scout sponsorship and child welfare 
activities. 

By far the most popular “second oc- 
cupation” is small-scale farming: twice 
as many would prefer living in the 
country to life in the city after sixty- 
five. Next most frequently mentioned 
plan was “to start some small business.” 
Many suggested “a few tourist cabins 
somewhere, perhaps” as their goal. 

Hobbies are another thing many 
yearn to give more time to. Far and 
away the most popular: hunting and 
fishing. Gardening, wood working and 
photography were next in number of 
adherents. Almost everybody said their 
plans included travel; four out of five 
wanted to sightsee in the U.S. 

Not at all interested in the life of 
leisure was one 28-year-old architec- 
tural engineer though. Said he: “Too 
many men who retire are dead 12 
months later; I'll stay in harness.” But 
one 44-year-old was quite willing to 
be turned out to pasture. Planning a 
country retirement and leisure for 
travel, he doubted he would change 
his mind later in favor of continued 
work after 65. “After 25 years of being 
dominated by an alarm clock, I won't 
regret slowing down to a dead halt.” 


P&G PITCHMAN 


Ovutswe the Big Three—Procter & 
Gamble, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet and 
Lever Brothers—no soap producer is 
even within shooting range of leader- 
ship. Within the triad, P&G is top tar- 
get. 

P&G's natural soap line is conserva- 
tively credited with about half U. S. 


sales. Company was first to plunge into « 
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“soapless soaps” (synthetic detergents) 
with Tide (1935), has handily retained 
a commanding lead ever since. Retail- 
ers give Tide as much as three-fourths 
of the detergent market, with one big 
Eastern chain quoting 5 to 1 odds for 
Tide against all comers. Headman Neil 
McElroy also has another powerful 
string for P&G’s versatile bow in Crisco. 
Last year the old byword for house- 
hold shortening contributed a rough 
25% of P&G’s $860.7 million sales, and 
for five years has consistently widened 
its lead both absolutely and at the ex- 
pense of competitors.*® 

Towering (6 ft., 3 in.), likeable Neil 
McElroy has a salesman’s formula for 
keeping it there. By matching off com- 
peting brands within each field (Tide 
v. Duz and Oxydol, latecomer Cheer 
against all three), McElroy gives P&G 
its hottest competition from within it- 
self, needles his people out of compla- 
cency. By constant addition of new 
products (latest: Joy, a liquid deter- 
gent; Lilt, a home permanent; Wondra, 
a “wash off” cold cream; Cheer, a spe- 
cialized laundry detergent), McElroy 
regularly spreads new sales sails. With 
a broad Irish grin spread from ear to 
ear, scrappy Neil McElroy sums it all in 
one fundamental: push and persistence. 
At 46, he firmly believes that a guy 
with enough of that can do almost 
anything. 

He could make a good case for his 
conviction from his own experience. 





* Colgate ($311.9 million sales) and 
Lever (sales undivulged by global Uni- 
lever, its mum parent colossus) are distant 
runners-up on all counts. 





RADIO’S ANNE MALONE: 
... for push and persistence 
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SOAPMAKERY MAARKET HISTORY: 
Solid line shows yearly midpoints of 
Procter ¢ Gamble common, while 
dotted line shows average yearly price 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet common. 
Price range of British-owned Lever 
Brothers is unavailable. 


Fresh out of Harvard in 1925, McElroy 
started at the bottom with P&G on the 
door-to-door circuit, made his way up 
through the advertising department. 
Too itchy to sit long in a chair, he 
sneaked out whenever he could to plug 
Camay toilet soap from door to door to 
see how it went over. Later managing 
P&G's ad campaigns for Dreft, Duz and 
Drene, he kept subordinates perpetually 
leg-weary following the same mission- 
ary routine. 

Since 1948, when Richard R. Deu- 
pree moved up to chairman and gave 
him the top operating spot, bubbling 
Neil McElroy hasn’t changed much. 
Still a smooth promoter with a you-and- 
me approach, he is instantly all a lather 
to talk soap with anyone who stands 
still long enough to present an ear. But 
he seldom actually utters the word 
“soap” (“Who could sell soap?” asks an 
admiring aide), lilts lovingly through 
P&G's own lexicon (Ivory, Duz, Oxy- 
dol, Drene, Dreft, Tide, Prell) in spin- 
ning his spiel. 

To make certain no housewife misses 
those names, McElroy spends close to 
$35 million a year making a piker out 
of Verdi on radio and blazoning P&G 
wares across printed page and the TV 
screen. Nor have investors missed the 
effects of McElroy’s peerless piping. 
Emphatically concluding that there is 
nothing pied about P&G’s profit ac- 
count, they have bid P&G common 60% 
above its 1946 top price. (Colgate, by 
comparison, has yet to regain its *46 
market peak.) 

The past shrewdness of Neil McE]- 
roy’s promotional pitch seems pretty 
good empirical warrant for investors’ 
preference. P&G is consistently quicker 
into new markets than Colgate or 
Lever. That has proved one very good 
index to earnings: in soap selling, the 
first company into a market usually re- 
tains its lead—so long as it keeps its 
trade names in the public eye. 

Though soapmakers’ income is highly 
variable (about 60% of product value 
is taken by materials subject to wide 
Price fluctuations), P&G's sales and net 
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have both shown phenomenal growth 
since V-J Day. From $346 million in 
46, sales more than doubled by 1948 
(to $724 million), with earnings soar- 
ing 185% from $2.38 to $6.80 per share. 
Profits skidded back to $2.96 a share 
in the 49 price collapse, but recovered 
to $6.34 in the ’50 fiscal year. Fiscal 
1951 (ended June 30th) gave McElroy 





plenty to crow about. Sales, he exub- 
erantly announced, hit a record $860.7 
million, with a pre-tax margin of 13%. 
But 61% EPTaxes on a $71.5 million 
base slashed net to $51.8 million—$5.31 
a share. Investors, who have seen their 
speculative P&G equity double in value 
since 1941, found good reason to “love 
that soap.” 


THE COAL MINERS 


Except for the Big Eleven, they seem headed for a blackout 


Everysopy but the industry itself, its 
vision as dim as a miner’s lamp, has 
known it for a long time: the $4 bil- 
lion bituminous coal industry is sick. 

Now on top of all its old ailments— 
prehistoric mining methods, atomiza- 
tion of management, monopoly in la- 
bor; chronic hopper car shortages, pro- 
gressive surrender of markets, high 
transit costs—coal demand has caved 
in. Groans from the pits are as loud 
as in 49 when John L. Lewis crippled 
production. 

Last year stockpiles above ground 
held 25 million tons of bituminous— 
about 20 days’ supply. Now they spill 
over with 74 million tons. This year, 
most users did their buying early in 
anticipation of the UMW’s usual spring 
walkout. It hasn’t come. Now they are 
living out of bins instead of pocket- 
books. Glowers one coaler: “Market 
conditions are rotten.” 

Big miners, most -efficient, are hurt 
least. It’s the small pit-scratchers who 
take the licking: 5,000 of them in some 
9,000 coal holes. Some have shut down 
completely; others work sporadically. 
Even first-ranking Pittsburgh Consoli- 


JOY CONTINUOUS MINER: 


.dation Coal Co. is a small giant, 


mines less than 5% of US. bituminous 
output. Only 11 companies produce as 
much as 1%. Most of the rest of the 
swarm are midgets. 


Fossilized imaginations 

Desperate industry pundits roman- 
ticize coal as “black diamonds.” “Ante- 
diluvian vegetable fossils” say the 
scientists. Romanticism aside, “ante- 
diluvian” is a good word for most coal 
management, “fossilized” for its imag- 
ination. Net of both is a myopia that 
has kept coal as expensive as diamonds 
compared with competing fuels. Costs 
have squeezed more and more opera- 
tors into the “marginal” bracket, but 
most have shown more groan than git- 
and-go. Natural gas is giving them the 
hotfoot, oil is leaving them holding the 
scuttle. 

The exceptions are the steel com- 
panies’ “captive mines” and a few big- 
gies among the commercial producers. 
Their formula is simple: (1) mechani- 
zation to cut labor costs; (2) acquisi- 
tion of low-cost mines, particularly open 
pits, and divestment of high-cost re- 
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after a hotfoot, hope for the scuttle holders 
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pecicailiene if a. S, 
PITT CON’S LOVE: 
never so much so fast 
serve veins; (3) “preparation plants” 
to wash, clean and size coal; (4) con- 
traction of output to industrial and 
power users to beat the violent ups and 
downs of coal demand. 


1: mechanize 

Big hope of the biggies is the “con- 
tinuous’ mining machine which com- 
bines conventional cutting, drilling, 
blasting and loading into one operation. 
Orthodox methods require separate 


machines and crews for each phase. 
Though the first experimental machine 
went underground only three years 
ago, there are already 125 continuous 





miners in use this spring and 100 more 
will probably go underground this 
year. Most are in the Big Eleven pits. 

Hope is that they will triple pro- 
ductivity, cut cost of face labor 20 to 
50 per cent. Best output attained so 
far has been 60.tons per face-crewman 
day, compared with 20 tons per man in 
partially mechanized mines, less than 
seven tons by hand cutting and load- 
ing. Technical adviser of Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc., Julian E. Tobey, 
estimates that continuous miners could 
save the industry $228 million a year. 


2: prune the clinkers 

Second step in the Big Eleven for- 
mula is realignment of properties, con- 
centration on strip mining and spe- 
cialty coal. Most have been ruthless in 
abandoning high-cost reserves, pruning 
out the clinkers. That has put a big 
crimp in post-war profits, but makes 
them sounder bets for the future. (Cost 
of developing a modern one-million-ton 
annual capacity mine runs from $8 mil- 
lion to $15 million.) Some, like United 
Electric Coal,.do strip mining exclu- 
sively. Traditionally cheap, huge newly- 
developed equipment makes open pit 
mining even cheaper. 


3: grading 

Third angle is careful “preparation” 
—sorting, sizing and cleaning—to get 
the specialty coals always in demand. 
More and more the Big Eleven do it 
mechanically by a flotation process. 








Where preparation plants can’t be 
placed at the tipple, special “milling in 
transit” freight rates help keep the ex- 
tra carting charges down. 


4: contracts 

Specialty grades are what utilities 
want, make contract -marketing pos- 
sible. Contracts help cushion against 
years when cheap “residual” oil floods 
the market, as it did last year and 
in *49. Most power companies are 
now equipped to burn either coal, gas 
or oil—separately or in concert. So when 
residual oil prices skidded from $3.02 
to $1.60 a barrel, many banked their 
coal fires, lighted up with oil. Long- 
term contracts, such as Peabody Coal’s 
3l-year agreement with Commonwealth 
Edison, are no solution alone, but do 
smooth over the bumps. 

But the coal market in large is 
losing ground fast. As dieselization 
economies have proved themselves, 
railroad use has plummeted down. Rail- 
roads now take less than 15% of U.S. 
bituminous output, and the coaler’s 
coal-fired gas turbine engine is still just 
an experiment. 

Utility use hasn’t fallen so fast, prin- 
cipally because of its unprecedented 
expansion during the last half-decade. 
It still takes about one-fifth of the 
supply. The rest goes ‘to coke ovens 
(20%), manufacturing (24%) and 
home heating (20%). 

Absolute domination of U.S. energy 
requirements (in 1920 80% was sup- 























THE BIG ELEVEN BITUMINOUS PRODUCERS 
1950 169 1950 Net 1949 Net 1950 1949 
Tonnage Tonnage Assets (millions) (millions) sales Reserves 
Company (millions) (millions) & pershare & per share (millions) @alllion tons) 
Pittsburgh Consolidation ..... 24.02 20.38 $182.4 $16.15 $14.55 $181.1 $176.2 1816.0 
($7.49) ($6.72) : 
Peabody Coal .............. 14.19 9.18 $ 51.6 2.28 .70 58.4 42.4 840.0 
($2.06)  (—$0.15) 
Eastern Gas & Fuel ........ 10.34 8.54 $166.7 6.13 3.72 155.8 137.8 N.A, 
($1.94) ($1.00) ‘ 
Re 9.01 4.88 $ 32.0 4,02 1.51 57.9 26.3 226.6 
($3.65) ($1.54) 
Island Creek ............20; 7.36 5.87 $ 37.9 5.08 4.14 46.7 42.8 60-70 years 
($4.15) ($3.36) 
West Kentucky .,........... 6.46 6.06 $ 19.8 3.27 8.52 29.2 23.6 325.0 
($3.82) ($4.11) 
PD «< s.0v.00 b semen ees 6.37 5.39 $ 55.2 1.89 1.37 76.2 718 1,000.0 plus 
($3.10) ($2.25) 
Rochester & Pitt. ........... 5.36 4.24 $ 37.1 1.64 —0.24 46.2 38.8 N.A. 
($5.97) ($....) 
United Electric Coal} ....... 2.74 3.70 $ 16.9 1.14 2.54 10.6 14.5 87.9 
($2.01) ($4.61) 
West Virginia Coke & Coal.. 2.87 2.36 $ 19.0 1.64 0.83 14.6 12.4 175.0 
($3.90) ($1.98) 
Pond Creek Pocohantas....... 2.46 1.78 $ 14.0 2.63 2.18 16.7 13.2 115.0 
($7.74) ($6.43) 
ONE OF THE LITTLE 4,989 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke.... 1.11 99 $ 46 loss .09 loss .04 5.9 5.8 130.0 
(—$0.76) (—$0.29) 
t Years ending July 31. N.A.—Not available. 

































plied by coal) is now a coalman’s mem- 
ory. In thirty years oil has tripled its 
slice of the market, now has 33%. Nat- 
ural gas, still a baby but growing lustily, 
already gets 20%. Despite the bromides 
about “restoring coal to its rightful 
place,” the realities are that it will 
never again burn half so hotly, prob- 
ably will lose even more of the energy 
market. Only the defense effort keeps 
coal’s absolute use-tonnage from sinking 
underground, 


' Biggest: Pitt Con 

Pacing the field in technology as well 
as tonnage is $182 million Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co. Its top-drawer 
management, headed by score-savvy 
George H. Love, has spent $76.2 mil- 
lion on equipment and low-cost pits 
since the company was formed in 1945. 
No other mimer has ever spent so much 
so fast. But the big money plowed back 
is already paying off. Tons per man- 
day—one of the best indexes of cost 
control—is an unapproached 10.3, a 37% 
gain since 1945. Working capital has 
more than doubled to $69.7 million, 
and long-term debt shrunk to $21.2 
million. 

Abandonment of high cost properties 
has also been shrewdly managed: Pitt 
Con even profited moderately from 
their sale, a neat trick. In their place, 
Love has acquired 225 million tons of 
open pit reserves—he had no strip mines 
at all in *45. And his heavy spending 
(he plans $13.5 million additional capi- 
tal outlay this year) gives Consolida- 
tion a big bonus: the broadened EPT 
base means little or no liability this 


year, 


Peabody 


Runner up, after U.S. Steel’s coal 
division, is not-so-happy Peabody Coal 
Co. It lost 15¢ a share in 1949. But 
the $15 million Stuyvesant Peabody, 
Jr. has sunk into improvements since 
1945 has cut costs a whopping 50¢ a 
ion in three of his new mines, only 
slightly less in others. Man-day output 
has climbed to an excellent 9.86 tons 
as older shafts have been abandoned 
and new, well-mechanized mines in 
Illinois substituted. 

About half of Peabody’s 14.2 million 
ton output goes to contract users, the 
largest contract being that with Chi- 
cago’s Commonwealth Edison Co. Big- 
gest transaction of its kind in the in- 
dustry, it has just been extended 
through 1982. Peabody will furnish 50 
to 6624 per cent of Edison’s needs on 
a cost-plus-15¢-per-ton profit basis. 


Eastern 
Boston blue-blood Eastem Gas and 


Fuel Associates is only 44% in the coal — 


business, but is still the third largest 
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MIDGET AND SMALL GIANT: 
Pit-scratchers (above) show more groan than git-and go; 
machines like conveyors (below) boost biggies’ profits 





tonnage producer. Until last year, Kop- 
pers Company owned a big chunk of 
its stock. Divestment by Koppers still 
leaves unaffected, however, a contract 
expiring in 1959 to supply it with coal. 
Two 100%-owned affiliates, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co, and Old Colony Gas 
Co., also take healthy slices of output. 
(Together these account for 21% of 
Eastern’s revenues). 

Canny president Halfdan Lee com- 
bines Norwegian thrift and German 
training, in 1949 began a three-year, 
$25 million expansion program. Result: 
unimpeachable finances, extremely low- 
cost operation. This year conservative 
Eastern will start paying dividends on 


its common, suspended since 1934.- 


Prospective coal losses will probably be 
more than offset by advent of natural 
gas to Boston in ’52. Lee isn’t loqua- 
cious about his plans, but some Wall 
Streeters think Eastern may eventually 
diversify itself out of the coal busi- 
ness altogether. 


Truax-Traer 


Truax-Traer’s Illinois version of the 
cost-cutting formula is to pare divi- 
dends to the bone, throw the bulk of 
profits into new mines and modern 
gadgetry. Glenn Traer in the chair- 
man’s seat and Arthur Truax in the 
presidential slot keep management pro- 
gressive. They've sliced overhead to a 
sliver, dumped prior charges over- 
board. Ten underground mines in West 
Virginia produce a high-grade- coking 
coal steelmakers cry for, and Double- 
T’s Illinois pits are low-cost strip pro- 
ducers, handily shade competitive 
prices in the area. Four other mines in 
North Dakota produce lignite for utility 
use. All are highly mechanized and 
three-fourths of bituminous output goes 
to metallurgical, utility and industrial 
uses. 


West Kentucky 

Small asseted ($19.3 million) West 
Kentucky Coal is one of the most con- 
sistently profitable of the big ‘miners. 
Reason: low-cost stripping; 60% of out- 
put comes from open pits—half of it 
sold under contract. Railroads take 35%, 
utilities 45%. President Hooper Love 
has engineered with ease the ticklish 
task of buying heavy mechanization 
with constant capital outlays without 
incurring any funded debt. This year 
he will spend an additional $1.78 


million. 


Pittston 

Not so solid is Pittston Coal. More 
sensitive than most to market swings, 
Pittston’s profit record is spotty. From 
1932 to 1938 it lost heavily, post-war 
has needed more nursing than its peers. 


. Costs are now well controlled, but 


some subsidiaries like Davis Coal and 
Coke (67% owned) are declining in 
productivity. It may get a lift from gas, 
however. Its 60% owned Clinchfield 
Coal affiliate has brought in 14 pro- 
ducing wells in the last year with an 
open output of 26 million cubic feet a 
day. This gas has not been marketed 
yet, but it is one reason why analysts 
are willing to go out on a limb pre- 
dicting larger dividends than last year’s 
sketchy $1.00 on the common. Presi- 
dent Joseph P. Routh is reportedly plan- 
ning to refund half of Pittston’s $14 
million debt this year. 


Island & Pond 

Two birds with one nest are Island 
Creek Coal (fourth in tonnage) and 
Pond Creek Pocahontas (11th) which 
feature practically identical boards of 
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UMW’S LEWIS: 
from the pits, no walkout yet 


directors. GHQ is in Boston, mines in 
West Virginia. Both are consistent 
profit makers even in years when most 
coalers have lost money; both are com- 
pletely mechanized, have only tiny 
EPT liabilities and have no funded 
debt. Both are also liberal in dividends: 
Island Creek hasn’t missed one since 
1912. Pond Creek has doubled reserves 
since 1948, and has completed im- 
provement of its low-cost West Vir- 
ginia No. 1 mine which has an excep- 
tionally profitable vein. Island Creek 
has some of the largest reserves of low- 
sulphur content coal for coking in the 
country. Its 12 mines—which president 
Raymond E. Salvati mechanized to the 
tune of $1.04 million last year—account 
for nearly 2% of national output. 


West Virginia 
Since 1939, West Virginia Coke and 
Coal has spent $13.5 million on mech- 
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anization to recoup its poor pre-war 


record. Its sorry cost structure in the. 


past as a result is much improved. Until 
1941, it paid no dividends, is still 
known by Wall Streeters for its con- 
servative 30¢ quarterlies. Net, however, 
doubled in ’50, and 95% of its expected 
production this year is contracted for, 
utilities taking 60 to 70%. Largest single 
customer is Cincinnati Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. Its seven mines in West 
Virginia produce a high volatile coal in 
heavy demand by utilities, railroads and 
the auto industry. West Virginia’s 
Charles Dorrance also aims at unusual 
diversification: 20% of gross comes from 
transportation subsidiaries on the Ohio 
River which haul 75% of its coal. 


United 

Low cost transportation to principal 
markets—mainly in Northern Illinois— 
is also the strongest competitive point 
of United Electric Coal. Operations are 
low-cost open pit, and modernization 
has been heavily endowed since 1940. 
Mechanization is now complete, and 
president Frank Kolbe plans no fur- 
ther capital expenditures in 51. Its 
$212,319 debt, in consequence, should 
be erased this year. Analysts estimate 
earnings in the fiscal year ending July 
‘51 at about $4.00 a share v. $1.20 in 
1950. Particularly favorable element: 
ash content of its Buffalo Creek, Ken- 
tucky, mine is less than 4%. There is 
very little solid fuel of this grade in 
the Midwest. 


Rochester & Pitt 


Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
made exactly as much as West Virginia 
Coal in 1950 ($1.64 million), had to 
mine almost twice as much to do it. 
President C, J. Potter tends to be mum 
on details, will say that he has spent 
$14 million for modernization since 
War II. Result has been a very good 
EPT situation: estimated exemption 
exceeds $15 a share on the common. 
(Last year’s net was $5.97 a share). 

A good indication of what goes on 
outside the Big Eleven is apparent 
even in number 12 producer Pennsyl- 
vania Coal and Coke. Its unhappy cross 
is large rental charges (10¢ per gross 
ton) on a fixed 65-year lease. High-cost 
operations have given it a loss in both 
1949 and 1950 on its 1.11 million ton 
output. It is attempting to renegotiate 
its leases on better terms, has just pur- 
chased seven Joy continuous miners (it 
now has eight) to turn the tide; 43% 
of its output is now continuously mined, 
the bulk going to utilities. 


Beyond the 11, moles 


From there on down to the tiniest 


producer, anonymity is only charitable. 
Management’s 


perspective resembles 





Forbes 
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the mole’s. Competition is normally cut- 
throat with most seeing their salvation 
in a market rigged against upstart oil 
and gas competition. Conditions are 
those traditionally said to breed Com- 
munism. And the color crow-footing 
ledgers is also a distinct red. ° 

Many independents have slid too 
close: to the precipice to be able to 
afford the expense of continuous mech- 
anization (costs run from $45 to $75 
thousand per mining machine, but this 
is just the beginning of installation ex- 
pense). 

Some secondary mechanical devices 
have been introduced this late in the 
Machine Age, however: 70% of under- 
ground loading is now mechanized. 

Miners tend to be ineffectually vocal. 
Their current howls: (1) Overproduc- 
tion and stagnant prices. Average price 
f.o.b. the mines is exactly what it was 
last year and the year before: $4.90 a 
ton. (2) Labor costs. Last year’s wage 
and retirement fund increases add up 
to $1.60 more an hour. Total tab for 
the industry: $100 million a year. (3) 
The chronic rail car shortage. Lack of 
hopper cars costs some mines one work 
day a week. Uncommonly philosophical 
is Enos Coal’s president Fred S. Mac- 
Connell: “We've had the car shortage 
for a long time.” (4) Freight costs. 
These amount to half the delivered 
price of a ton of coal. Coalers argue 
that the railroads should consider where 
their bread is buttered. Their point: 
24.7% of ’49 Class I RR tonnage was 
coal. They also yell at roads for switch- 
ing to dieselization, thereby handing a 
lush market to oil competitors. 

Typical of the outs coalers seek from 
the industry’s cavein: current demands 
for a “more adequate” depletion al- 
lowance against Federal taxes. Ralph 
H. Knode, president of the National 
Coal Association wants the rate in- 
creased from 5% to 10%. “Proof” that 
they aren’t getting their deserts: the 
fact that oil and gas producers get a 
gross depletion rate of 274%. 

Now in the abyss of a buyer’s mar- 
ket, some whistle bravely for a favor- 
able trade wind. Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion’s Love, strategically placed to 
catch it, optimistically says the coal in- 
dustry is on “an even keel.” Jack Price, 
VP of Truax-Traer, periodically pre- 
dicts an upturn. Others among the 
Little 4,989 say that remains to be seen: 


PLYWOOD PLASH 


LONG-ACCUSTOMED to a constant flow 
of money-making new products, stock- 
holders of the $66 million U.S. Ply- 
wood Co. took casual note last year of 
president Lawrence Ottinger’s predic- 
tion that his latest, novoply,* would 
Prove to be “one of the most far-reach- 
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U. S. PLYWOOD’S OTTINGER AND DIRECTOR: 
with 1,000 uses, his chips are on the sandwich 


ing and important steps” taken by the 
company. 

Last month they remembered his 
soothsaying as investors gobbled USP’s 
60,000 share, 3%% cumulative preferred 
issue, at 102%. Reason for financing: to 
expand production of novoply produc- 
tive facilities, the newly-built $2 mil- 
lion plant at Anderson, Calif., having 
proved inadequate to meet booming 
demand. 

Even without novoply, the ebullient 
Ottinger has been able to parlay sales 
of his “wood and glass sandwiches” in 
the last ten years from $9.2 million to 
$108 million, and to boost net from 
$782,000 to $8.9 million. An aggres- 
sive merchandiser since he started job- 
bing plywood and glue back in 1919, 
Ottinger incorporated the present com- 
pany in 1937 after he decided he had 
to manufacture his own products to 
get the quality his customers were will- 
ing to buy. 

The only fully integrated concern in 
the field today, it’s the dominant indus- 
try factor, with sales running roughly 
double that of its nearest competitor, 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood ($53 million 
sales, 1950). Corporate growth has 
been largely sparked by retained earn- 
ings. In the 1946-1948 period, how- 
ever, $7.5 million new money came 
from stock and debenture sales. A con- 
servative dividend payer, U.S. Plywood 
loosened a bit in 1950, paid $1.40 per 
common, plus a 10% stock dividend 


*An all wood material combining the 
plywood principle of laminated construc- 
tion with the use of resin-impregnated 
wood fibers. Uses: wall paneling, furniture 
and fixtures, doors, core stock for hard- 
wood. 
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($1.00 paid in 1949) to its 3,844 com- 
mon shareowners. 

Since his salad days as jobber, 
Ottinger (backed by an unusually suc- 
cessful research staff) has steadily 
added to earnings possibilities by the 
introduction of new products, improve- 
ments to old (weldwood, tekwood, 
weldtex, protekwood, etc.). Novoply, 
however, is a Swiss development. U.S. 
Plywood was’ quick to spot its poten- 
tialities, now holds an exclusive license 
agreement for its manufacture and sale 
in the U.S. and Canada. 

USP also distributes products of 
other manufacturers, for long-estab- 
lished policy is to produce less than 
total sales requirements (about two- | 
thirds), thus keeping operations flex- 
ible. Under less favorable conditions, 
management can choose quickly be- 
tween reducing its own output while 
continuing volume purchases from 
others, or vice versa. Typical merchan- 
dising deals are two made last year: 
it helped finance Mutual Plywood, took 
an option on its entire output for 20 
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U. S. PLYWOOD’S MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Atlas Plywood, 
General Plywood, Georgia-Pacific, M & 
M Woodworking and‘Mengel Co. Solid 
line shows yearly midpoints of U. S. 
Plywood. 








BROKER NOVAK: 
great stride or last straw? 


years, and it made an arrangement with 
the Abitibi Power & Paper Co. for 
USP handling of a hardboard product. 

But sales VP S. W. Antoville won't 
have to worry about unfavorable condi- 
tions in- the immediate future, even 
though a major segment of his market, 
housing, has begun to wilt. U.S. Ply- 
wood’s sales so far this year are well 
ahead of 1950’s peak as the entire in- 
dustry goes into what promises to be a 
record season under the impetus of 
government orders (30% of industry 
output must be Set aside for defense 
purposes starting October 1, compared 
with a pre-Korean figure of 1%). 

Dubbed the “wood of a thousand 
uses,” plywood, an old idea, got its 
real break in WW II. As materials grew 
scarcer, it came up fast as a product 
combining light weight with tremen- 
dous strength. First big step in the 
improved utilization of forest products, 
it was followed by hardboard, then 
novoply, upon which USP is now plac- 
ing its chips. Claims Ottinger: “The 
most important development in wood 
in the last 20 years.” 


ODD-LOT ADO 


A Boost in the charge, or differential,* 
on odd-lot transactions touched off an 
intramural brawl last month between 
New York’s four odd-lot houses and the 
Association of Customers’ Brokers. 
Pleading higher costs of doing business, 
dealers jumped the charge from % to % 
of a point on stocks selling at $40 and 





*An extra charge paid in addition to 
the regular brokerage fee, when an in- 
vestor buys or sells stock in less than the 
standard 100 share or round-lot. 


over, kept the % figure on stocks be- 
low $40. 

Howard N. Smith of De Coppet & 
Doremus, one of the two firms (Carlisle 
& Jacquelin is the other) that does the 
bulk of the odd-lot business on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, explains: “The 
cost to a New York odd-lot dealer firm 
of doing a 30,000,000 share volume of 
business has risen between $700,000 
and $800,000 a year since 1932, when 
the differential was changed last, due 
primarily to a 100 per cent increase in 
salaries.” 

Odd-lot dealers do no business with 
the public, but only with commission 
brokers. Their % or % point charge helps 
cover’ costs of splitting up round-lots, 
and makes up for risks assumed in buy- 
ing and selling such round-lots for their 
own account. 

This boost has made the Association 
of Customers’ Brokers extremely ‘un- 
happy, and they want the action re- 
voked. In a letter to the NYSE, presi- 
dent Nicholas F. Novak of the Asso- 
ciation cites a wave of client protests, 
complains the “action will go a long 
way toward nullifying the great strides 
that have been made in relations be- 
tween the New York Stock Exchange 
and the public.” Other points made: 
the rise will tend to decrease odd-lot 
trading in stocks selling above $40, 
divert interest in securities of top-notch 
companies, prove an obstacle to attract- 
ing small investors, and hamper those 
who are competing with mutual fund 
salesmen on a cost basis. 


In recent years the odd-lot business 
has felt not only the competitive pres- 
sure of mutuals, but also the loss of 
business to many of the regional ex- 
changes. Corporation stock-splits have 
also decreased the number of high- 
priced issues to the point where an in- 
vestor with $2,500 ean buy a round- 
lot in a $25 stock instead of an odd-lot 
in a $100 issue. 


Result of these trends, says Smith, 
has been a steady decrease in odd-lot 
business. In 1987 it was equivalent to 
32.2% of the Exchange volume. Last 
year it was only 18.5%. About 40% of 
the odd-lot business is done in stocks 
selling above $40, of which there are 
351, or 29%, of total listings. 

Still unconvinced of the wisdom of a 
higher charge, Novak says that while 
the increase may seem small; it may 
prove to be the “last straw.” 


ALLER CONSULTS 


Havinc dealt with only one stockholder 
during most of its short corporate ex- 
istence, the $336 million Texas Util- 
ities Co. now has to worry about 29,- 
000 owners. A relative newcomer to 
the financial market place, it was or- 
ganized in 1945 under sponsorship of 
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American Power & Light Co., which 
turned over to Texas, in exchange for 
its stock, common stocks of Texas Elec- 
tric Service Co., Texas Power & Light 
Co., and cash to buy majority interest 
in Dallas Power & Light Co. 

On February 15, 1950, American dis- 
tributed its Texas Utilities stock to its 
stockholders. Result: a hoard of ‘new 
owners, and a tantalizing question for 
president H. L. Aller—whether the new- 
comers wanted increased dividends, or 
preferred that earnings be reinvested 
for expansion. Texas paid $6,016,000 in 
dividends last year out of consolidated 
net of $11.5 million, a 52% pay-off. 


Aller adopted a novel approach, put 
the question directly to stockholders at 
an annual meeting and nine regional 
meetings. Responses were necessarily 
limited to those in attendance (largely 
institutional stockholders) plus certain 
securities dealers and a small sprinkling 
of individual shareowners who wrote in 
with answers. 

Institutional stockholders generally 
wanted substantial pay-outs in prefer- 
ence to retention of earnings; many 
favored a70% payment. Individual stock- 
holders generally requested stock divi- 
dends of varying amounts. Replies were 
widely different, and to a great extent 
reflected the tax status of the individ- 
ual. Security dealers, on the other hand, 
unanimously preferred a high percent- 
age cash pay-out (prompted by the fact 
that the security is sold largely on the 
prospect of steady income with a 
growth potential), while certain invest- 
ment trusts wanted high cash pay-outs 
rather than stock dividends. 

In view of the limited response, Aller 
still has to find a definitive answer. But 
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his problem is similar to that of other 
concerns which need substantial in- 
creases in equity capital from time to 
time, and want to know how much of 
this may advantageously be obtained 
by retention of earnings, Mulling over 
the subject, Aller sums up some factors 
to be considered: 

1. How much equity capital must be 
sought periodically in the market in ad- 
dition to any proposed retention of 
earnings? 

2. What classes of stockholders will 
most likely furnish that capital; that is, 
are they institutions such as investment 
trusts, insurance companies, estates or 
living trusts, pension funds, etc., each 
of which may have different investment 
requirements, large individual investors 
in the higher income brackets or small- 
er investors affected differently by the 
impact of taxes? 

3. How will present investors react 
to the proposed dividend policy and 
what effect will their reaction have on 
the market for the stock which must 
be sold periodically? 

“These are questions,” says Aller, 
“which cannot be answered in gener- 
alities, but which must be largely de- 
pendent upon the circumstances affect- 
ing the individual company. They can- 
not be answered even in a general way 
for a specific industry.” 

Last year his stockholders got three 
quarterly dividends of $0.32 each per 
share. So far this year, the same rate 
has been maintained, as Aller continues 
to play his cards close to his chest. 

Meantime, Aller, as head of Amer- 
ican Power & Light, must pick himself 
off the horns of another dilemma. The 
SEC has just opened hearings to de- 
termine whether it should apply to the 
courts to enforce American’s compli- 
ance with a nine-year-old dissolution 
order. Harassed Aller has been trying 
to sell his last remaining asset, Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., for some time. 
Most likely mentioned purchaser: pub- 
lic utility districts in the Pacific North- 
west. Also reported interested is an 
unnamed investment banking firm. 

Last year, American sold another 
subsidiary in that region, Pacific Power 
& Light, to a banking syndicate. Un- 
like Aller, who is pessimistic over the 
future of private utility investments in 
the Northwest, this group is fighting 
back (see Forses, July 15, 1950). 
Aller’s attempt to sell Washington 
Water Power to the PUDs has aroused 
a storm of. opposition among his stock- 
holders, some discontent among state 
utility commissions. 

The SEC action will force a show- 
down long awaited by private utility 
interests, who have been noting with 
alarm the boost in public power sup- 
ply generation from 5% to almost 20% 
in recent years. It will also give Aller 
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Office customs 


Ir you ARE reading this piece of 
deathless prose about 8:30 in the 
morning; if you have your jacket off 
and your sleeves rolled up; if there’s 
a luke-warm container of coffee (and 
a piece of Danish pastry) lodged 
among a desk-full of work; if you 
have a cigarette dangling from your 
lips, or in your hand—then consider 
yourself a normal American white- 
collarite—male species. 

At least that’s what the National 
Office Management Association dis- 
covered when it pried into the mores 
and manners of office customs in 
American industry. 

Towards the distaff side, business- 
men are also displaying a growing 
liberality on informal clothing, the 
morning “coffee hour,” and formal- 
ized rest periods. But close to half 
of the nation’s executives are still 
stiff-collared about women smoking 
on the job. Interesting geographic 
note: More Southern employers 
(three times more) permit women 
to puff the weed while working than 
do their Northern or Western coun- 
terparts. The trend, however, is to- 
wards a loosening of restrictions for 
on-the-job smoking by women. To- 
day, in comparison with a similar 
survey conducted in 1946, almost 
twice the companies make no dis- 
tinction between men and women 
smokers. The industries which still 
hew to the conservative line on fe- 
male smoking while at work are 
Banking, Insurance, Finance and 
Education. 

If it’s clothes that make the man, 
then the male office worker—and 
that goes for executives and profes- 
sional as well—will never win any 
prizes for sartorial splendor. Less 
than 3% of the businesses in the U.S. 
have any specific rules for male at- 
tire. Over 75% of the companies 
permit men to shed their jackets any 
time, and an additional 18% have a 
rule that the men can work in shirt- 
sleeves only in warm weather. One 
additional sign that the “old order 
changeth,” is the fact that 82% of 
industry sees nothing wrong with 
allowing men who have contacts 
with customers or the public to re- 
move their coats. More than half in- 
dicated that they even tolerate sports 
shirts, though few employees show 
up as though they're ready for a 
game of golf or a loll on the beach. 


Apparently the 
morning snack 
has become a vir- 
tual institution, 
and woe to the 
employer who 
tries to clamp down on the “coffee 
hour.” One large insurance company 
with a statistical bent discovered 
that its employees took out 1,800 
hours a day for the morning snack. 
Indeed the habit has become so in- 
grained that thousands of small 
profitable businesses have grown up 
over the last few years, all providing 
delivery service of “coffee and” to 
the desks of office workers. In one 
New York skyscraper, snack wagons 
now roll through the halls from nine 
to ten in the morning supplying sec- 
ond breakfasts for thousands of 
white-collarites. All in all, 85% of 
management permits snacks either 
through formal recognition of the 
practice or by simply ignoring the 
“violations.” 

The average white-collar worker 
is getting to be a regular early bird 
—and he (she too) prefers it. The 
most popular starting time now is 
between 8 and 8:30 a.m. Reason: 
employees like to leave work earlier 
—particularly during the summer 
season when lengthening daylight 
hours offer opportunities for recre- 
ation after work. 

Mr. Cupid doesn’t fare too well 
in the office custom survey. Almost 
half the companies don’t permit hus- 
band and wife teams to work in the 
same department. And 14% still have 
a rule that if a girl takes a spouse 
she must quit her job. But married 
women per se don’t lose out; 95% 
of industrial outfits have no preju- 
dices against married employees. 

Another custom that has under- 
gone significant changes is the rest 
period. In 1946, 32% of the compa- 
nies had official “time off’ during 
the day. Today 50% have at least 
one, sometimes two, 15-minute rest 
periods. The other half have no for- 
malized relaxing time but recognize 
the need and practice for employees 
to take time out during the working 
day. 

Time has dented but not demol- 
ished one custom which refuses to 
bite the dust. Twenty per cent of 
the offices still provide cuspidors for 
its salivary set. 


Lawrence Stessin 
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MAKALHUN’S EVEREST: 
“D.C. has one idea... 


another chance to consult with his 
stockholders, this time on the issue of 
free enterprise. 


PAPER PROFITS 


In Wisconsin last month, paper-mak- 
ing Marathon Corporation chairman 
D. C. Everest got back his old job 
when William L. Keady quit as presi- 
dent and general manager. 
Announcing he will fill both top slots 
—as he did for many pre-Keady years 
—Everest said Keady’s action sprung 


from “differences in management pol- * 


icy.” What that difference was, Mara- 
thon wasn’t telling—to stockholders or 
anyone else. 

Whatever it was Keady and Everest 
failed to see eye to eye on, it had no 
immediate damp on profits. 

In the current defense-created paper- 
makers’ paradise, while mills could sell 
all they could make, Marathon (assets 
$68 million) under Keady wound up 
fiscal 1950 with record $68.2 million 
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MARATHON’S MARKET HISTORY: 

Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of International 
Paper, Robert Gair, Kimberley-Clark, 
Crown Zellerbach, Champion and Un- 
ion Bag & Paper. Solid line shows 


yearly mid-points of Marathon Corpo- 
ration. 






sales, earned $6.5 million, $4.84 a 
share. In this year’s first half (ended 
April 30), sales stacked up to $24.4 
million. Out of $3.8 million earned, 
$1.00 dividends went to 1.3 million 
shares. First half 1950 figures: sales, 
$15.8 million; earnings, $2.6 million; 
dividends, 70¢. To keep mills rolling, 
Marathon borrowed $7 million in April. 

As he picked up his hat to leave, 
Keady predicted $90 million sales for 
1951, $6.50 per share earnings, and 
$105 to $110 million sales next year. 
From his Manhattan Plaza Hotel re- 
treat, ex-president Keady non-com- 
mittally told Forses, “Everest has one 
idea of how to run a company and I 
have another. That’s all there is to it.” 

Stockholders seemed to agree. Mara- 
thon common sank 2% points at the 
news (46% to 44), quickly rallied to 
regain its loss, closed at 46% two days 
later. 

And while Marathon prosperously 
rode out its domestic dither, competi- 
tors prospered too: 


International (assets, $408 million) 
piled up 1951 first six month earnings 
of $31.5 million out of $317.5 million 
sales. Although sales were nearly a 
third bigger than first half 1950's 
$235.8, earnings dropped about $300,- 
000—the sag due to a $55 million tax 
take. Per share earnings were $3.50, 
compared with $3.53. 

Cautious president John Hinman, 
without comment on the earnings drop, 
warned that earnings for the balance 
of the year were hard to gauge with 
new taxes and controls now before 
Congress. 

Crown Zellerbach (assets $200 mil- 
lion) reported record sales ($225.7 
million) and earnings ($25.8 million— 
$8.21 a share) in fiscal 1951 (ended 
April 80) even though taxes ranged 
ee higher than in 1950. Fiscal 1950 

figures: sales, 171.9 million; earnings 
$18.9 million, or $6.12 on each of 2.8 
million shares. 

During the year, $15.1 million spent 
on property sent production to 902,917 
tons, over 100,000 tons above 1950. 
To boost it further, CZ passed out an- 
other $4 million for a half interest in 
British Columbia’s Elk Falls Co., Ltd. 
The new company’s plans call. for an 
additional 100,000 tons annually. 

Kimberley-Clark (assets $139.6 mil- 
lion) cut long-term debt by $1.9 mil- 
lion, sold $142.6 million in paper 
goods (Kleenex, Kotex, etc.), wrapped 
up $12 million net in fiscal 1951 
(ended April 30). In 1949—after 
which K-C switched to fiscal account- 
ing—sales were $114.3 million, earn- 
ings $8.7 million. Comparable per 
share earnings were $5.80 in 1951 
(1,994,951 shares), $5.29 in 1949 
(1,511,696 shares). 

Champion Paper and Fibre (assets 
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EX-PRESIDENT KEADY: 
. I have another” 


$93.1 million) last month split its stock 
two for one, bringing shares outstand- 
ing to 2,204,000, and _ incidentally 
pointing up record $9.20 a share earn- 
ings in fiscal 1951 (ended March 31). 
Net sales, 25% higher than in fiscal 
1950, hit $106.3 million; earnings, 
$10.5 million. Last year’s earnings: 
$8.7 million, or $7.55 a share. 

With taxes more than doubled to 
$11.8 million, Champion’s record pro- 
duction (pulp up 10%, paper, 15%) 
earned more for Uncle Sam than for 
owners. 

Union Bag & Paper (assets $59 mil- 
lion) bagged 1951 first half sales of 
$53.4 million, 50% above 1950’s $36.6 
first half. After paying $13.2 million 
taxes, earnings were $7.35 million, 
$4.85 on each of 1.5 million shares. 
Taxes totalled $3.5 million in 1950's 
first six months, left $4.54 million net 
—$3.02 a share. 

Having tossed $5 million into plant 
expansion in 1950, and with plans 
afoot to increase Union’s Savannah, 
Ga., output by 400 tons daily, presi- 


dent Alexander Calder expects to 
spend another $35 million in the next 
three years. 


Robert Gair’s (assets $35 million) 
1951 sales ($43.1 million to July 31) 
towered almost 100% above 1950's first 
half $24.6 million. Net earnings hit 
$4.2 million, $2.85 a share, after 
$179,288 preferred dividends. First 
half 1950 earnings were $2.4 million. 

President George E. Dyke, having 
watched sales leap 500% since he 
stepped to the top in 1989, figures the 
best is yet to come. Reasons: his out- 
fit poured $34 million into post-war 
expansion, is still growing. Investment 
Yigg tonnage, insured kraft pulp sup- 
plies. 


Forbes 
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NEW IDEAS 





Better Blower 


With old Father Winter just around 
the next snow bank, you better dash 
out and pick up a “Sensation Electric 
Snow-Blo.” Powered by a % h.p. ca- 
pacitator type motor, this snappy 
shoveler tosses the white stuff up to 





20 feet to either side; a flick of the 
reverse rotation switch quickly changes 
the direction of throw. The chassis is 
made of steel, has an open bottom fric- 
tion-fed sidewalk scoop. Inventor's 
boast: two-way discharge feature 
makes “Snow-Blo” ideal machine for 
clearing drives and walks that have a 
wall, fence, bushes on one side. If all 
this isn’t enough for your money, there’s 
an adjustable handle, 100’ of plastic 
cord, and 8 x 1.75 wheels with semi- 
pneumatic tires. (Sensation Mower, 
Inc., Ralston, Neb.) 


What Are You? 


“Twinkle, twinkle little star. How I 
wonder . . .” No more wondering now 
that Star Finder is here to explain the 
heavens. It promises to identify over 
135 bright stars and 45 constellations 















for you—if you're the type who likes 
to gaze at the maze above. Let’s get 
this straight right now: Star Finder is 
not a telescope but an optical gadget 
that projects onto the night sky a chart 
of any heavenly region, labeling the 
stars with their names and names and 
shapes of their constellations. How to 
gaze scientifically: start with Polaris, 
the pole star, and progress down the 
sky from one constellation to another 
by changing the charts. Thrown in 
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extra is a list of visible planets and 
how to find them for next two years. 
(Tri-G Co., Linden, Mo.) 


Sassy Mask 


This G-S Protective Mask comes in 
handy around cement and lime plants; 
in machine shops and factories where 
there is lots of fine silica dust, lead, 
arsenic afloat. Mask weighs less than 
% oz., is said to be cooler and easier 
to “take” than any other type. Ingredi- 
ents: aluminum shield held in position 
by adjustable elastic headband and re- 
placeable laminated filters. Manufac- 


turer's boast: masks are more frequent- 
ly used, accomplish more good than 
more costly ones which are not worn 
consistently. (General Scientific Equip- 
ment Co., 2700 W. Huntingdon St., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa.) 


Stick-um Up! 
Stick-um with no stain-um: Modocoll 
cellulose wallpaper paste. From Swe- 
den, the land of progressive socialism, 
comes this advanced paste which is 
claimed to dry without discoloration or 
stain. The maker says it’s another off- 
spring of the “mother of necessity,” was 
tried, tested, accepted in Sweden dur- 
ing the war when flour was unavailable. 
Guaranteed: wallpaper sticks tighter, 
slips easier, hangs easier. Added attrac- 
tion: Modocoll doesn’t ferment, can 
stand indefinitely until paste is ready 
to be used. (Nu-Paste Adhesive Corp., 
1026 Third Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Dreamy Drill 


Want to thrill your new drill op- 
erator? Give him one of these adjust- 
able drill jigs that eliminate layout, cut 
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drilling time down to a fraction, get 
around the costs of special jigs for 
larger quantities. Used for drilling holes 
through round stock and hex stock 
from %” to 2”, for cap screws from 


SSS 





%” to 1%”, the Jig is 5%” high, 4%” 
wide, 7” long, weighs about 10 lbs. 
The manufacturer says youll save 
money with this jig on following op- 
erations: drilling holes for cotter pins, 
set screws, drive pins for bayonet 
joints, oil holes in tubular sections, and 
wiring holes in cap screws. All parts 
come in glare-gone crackle and satin 
finishes. (Mathewson Machine Works, 
Inc., 2 Hancock St., North Quincy 71, 
Mass. ) 


- Finger Foiler 


Do you have “falling plug” trouble 
or nosey children who stick fingers into 
hot electrical outlets? Here’s a way to 
foil both the plugs and the kids: a 
safety cover plate that snaps shut when 
plug is removed, concealing prong slots 
of any standard outlet. When plug is in 
outlet, it is held firmly in place by the 
spring actuated disc. Easy to operate 










































(they say): just insert plug, twist a 
quarter-turn right, and plug can be 
pushed to contact. Pull out plug and 


“snap’—the live circuit outlets are 
safely hidden behind plastic disc. To 
install, no special tools, no wires to dis- 
connect, no pulling out the main fuse. 
(Gits Molding Corp., Chicago 44, III.) 








LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk for 
action. A place for every paper. 
Needed on every desk. 

(...) Letter size, $7.50? Postpaid 
(...) Legal size, 9.50$in U.S.A. 
Green... Gray... Brown... 
Check size and color desired. 


Send your order today. 


mB CURRIER MANUFACTURING 
co., ST. PAUL 8 MINN. 























Want to Share in America's Future? Send for These 


8 RESEARCH-RICH “GROWTH” STOCKS 
THAT COULD BECOME INVESTMENT “HEIRLOOMS” 


NE OF the surest ways to make your money G-R-O-W 

over the years is to invest in companies that invest 
a high percentage of earnings in scientific research. They 
are the companies with— 


Greatest chance for phenomenal growth ... 
Best able to out-perform the market... 
In preferred position to meet changing conditions .. . 


As you know, research has enabled DuPont to expand 
phenomenally. $1,000 invested in DuPont common stock 25 
years ago is today worth more than $10,000 plus dividends 
of $2300. Research has performed miracles for companies 
like Dow Chemical, too. Excluding the value of rights, every 
share purchased in 1940, when new stock was offered at 
$100, is now worth $400 and the second convertible pre- 
ferred recently rose 47 points in one day! 


To help its subscribers invest in companies which are 
leaders in industrial research, the staff of the Investors 
Advisory Institute, subsidiary of 34-year-old B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Co., has analyzed hundreds of companies 
to uncover those with: (1) Biggest expenditures for research 
in relation to sales; (2) Greatest number of trained research 
personnel; (3) Best equipped research laboratories; (4) Out- 
standing records for developing profitable new products. 

After months of study our analysts have selected these 8 
research-rich growth stocks that could match the “heirloom” 
records of DuPont and Dow: 


#1. Strongly entrenched chemical company that last 
year invested 10 million in research enabling it to expand 
into profitable new fields. 
#2. A “glamour stock” in the chemical-drug field with 
50% of current sales from products developed in the 
past 10 years. 
#3. Big advance ahead for this company in development 
of new synthetic fibers, plastics, cellulose from wood 
pulp, chemicals from petroleum gases. 
#4. This company’s new product, glass piping, offers 
sales possibilities comparable to fiberglass. 
#5. Pioneer of more new developments in field of elec- 
tronics than any corporation in the world. 
#6. Last year, this progressive oil company developed 
108 new lubricating oil formulas for industry. 
#7. This household name in the drug field is one of 
the few “wonder-drug” firms that is still underpriced. 
#8. This research-minded “big name” television com- 
pany controls patents and is experimenting on a develop- 
ment that may revolutionize the television industry! 
Every investor who seeks estate-buiiding "heirloom" secur- 
ities should consider investing in one or more of these 
research-rich "growth" stocks. This study, prepared at great 
expense of time and money, is offered you FREE of extra 
cost with a trial subscription to the, Weekly 8-page Service 
of the Investors Advisory Institute for 3 months for $15; 
6 months for $25 or a full year for $45. The Weekly 8-page 
Bulletin (printed after the market closes Friday and sent 
first-class or air-mail to reach you Monday) brings you the 
many valuable Services described at right. 
Supply of Study is limited. Insure yours—mail coupon be- 
low with correct remittance today. 


Convenient Order Form-------- 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


C] 3 Months $15 0 6 Months $25 


CD Enclosed is $....... SeRbew eth sess 








Use These 12 
Weekly Features 
for Greater Profits 


1. Consensus of 60 
Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long- 
term market outlook. 
Clear-Cut Analysis of 
the reasons behind their 
predictions. 


2. Our Own Market 
Forecast, telling you in 
unhedged language what 
to do and why. 


3. Present Investment 
Policy . . . what per- 
centage of your funds 
to keep in cash... in 
bonds ... in stocks. 


4. Three “Supervised” 
Investment Programs— 
for appreciation . . . for 
income... for stability 
—plus weekly program 
changes. 


5. “Stock of the Week” 
—detailed analysis and 
appraisal of the stock 
in the week’s limelight. 


6. ‘‘Industry of the 
Week”—complete study 
of the industry making 
top news .. . carefully 
analyzed and appraised. 


7. Low-Priced’ Specula- 
tions . . . selected low- 
priced issues with dif- 
ferent characteristics 
and purposes under con- 
tinuous supervision. 


8. Digests of current 
writings. by market 
authorities. 


9. What Traders are 
recommending to their 
clients. 


10. “Review of Recom- 
mended Stocks” ... a 
summary of significant 
news affecting “Super- 
vised Recommendations” 
and your investments. 


11. Investment and 
Business Barometers 

. vital facts needed 
for sound security man- 
agement graphically pre- 
sented. 


12. Earnings and Divi- 
dend Calendar .. . sum- 
mary of earnings fre- 
ported and dividend ac- 
tions on major stocks. 


READERS SAY: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


tion rather than give palliative treatment, 
which price controls do., They don’t really 
contr |, and never did... 

The Canadians suggested cutting away 
down in non-defense government spend- 
ing and tightening up on credit control. 
These suggestions were breezily brushed 
aside. 

If you and all business men were real 
patriots you would join the rest of us in 
a committee for restricting the Federal 
government taxing powers. 

—Dnr. C. M. NEELy, 
Drain, Oregon. 





Mutual funds 

The Forses articles on Mutual Funds 
[July 15] seemed to me to be very fair 
and impartial—the most informative mate- 
rial I have ever come across. 

Your policy of calling your shots as 
you see them and letting the chips fall 
where they may seems most praiseworthy. 

—Ricuarp H. Frrzpartricx, 
West Somerville, Mass. 


Constant reader 

For a great many years I have been an 
ardent reader of Forbes. 

I am attaching to this letter a copy of 
the latest issue of “Kreolite News,” on 
page 9 of which you will find a reprint 
of a cartoon that we published in 1922, 
giving credit to your magazine. . . . In 














Mail your Special Study featuring "8 Research-Rich 'Growth' Stocks That Could Become 
Investment ‘Heirlooms'.'"—with my subscription as checked below: 


[] One Year $45 


(3-Ring Binder Included FREE with 6 Months or One Year!) 
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IN THE CANDLE LIGHT 
“Gosh! I’m a big man!” 


my opinion this is a very forceful car- 

toon and I have used it many times 

through the years when cautioning an 

employee who may have become impressed 
with his importance. 

—Frank W. CHERRINGTON, pres. 

The Jennison-Wright Corp., 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Cherrington’s letter and cartoon pre- 

ceded by a few days his NAM letter 

(page 4).—Ep. 
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Britain is being bled by: 

1. Expenditures on “social services” far in excess 
of what she can afford. 

2. Unconscionable losses caused by profligately- 
managed nationalization. 

8. Importing tremendously more than she is ex- 
porting. 

4. A work-week too short for her productive needs, 
and indifference on the part of a shocking number of 
her workers. 

5. Essential armament outlays. 

6. Gambling on an astounding scale by millions 
of ordinary folks barely able to make ends meet. 

Britain’s future, in my considered judgment, is dark. 

It would doubtless be relieved to some extent— 
perhaps cleared up—by the early overthrow of the 
present sorrowfully incompetent, hell-bent-for-re-elec- 
tion Government. But such an 
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political persuasion but of the totally wrong capacity 
and experience, that the costs and losses are needlessly 
scandalous, that in practically every nationalized field 
the results have been the polar opposite of what the 
Socialists cocksurely predicted, promised. 


Deteriorating National Treasury 


The gap between Britain’s imports and exports for 
the first seven months this year has skyrocketed to 
approximately $1,470,000,000. That’s horrendous, 
ominous. 

Officials explain, justly, that import prices have 
increased twice as much as export prices. 

But ponder this one fundamental fact: Whereas 
Britain formerly exported millions of tons of coal, she 
has become an importer of this vital commodity. The 

reason? Nationalization, with all 





event is entirely uncertain. An in- 
calculable number of workers are 





the accompanying coddling of 
wage earners and their blind cal- 






unshakably convinced that they 
are faring infinitely better than 
under any previous Government, 
that never before did they get so 
many “free” services, such gen- 
erous old age pensions and un- 
employment doles, such freedom 
to strike with impunity over the 
most trifling or fanciful griev- 
ances, such power to deal dic- 


These comments have been writ- 
ten while on the Atlantic, return- 
ing from investigation of condi- 
tions in Britain. The findings 
are not conducive to optimism. 
Bluntly, unless the Socialists are 
thrown out of power at the next 
election—which may be held be- 
fore 1951 ends—I cannot foresee 
anything but still worse times, 
even disaster, for the long-suffer- 


lousness* regarding the conse- 
quences to their country. 

Sir Patrick Dollan, chairman of 
the Scottish Fuel Efficiency Com- 
mittee—that word “Efficiency” 
should be in quotation marks— 
forecasts desperate conditions this 
winter. This Socialist calls for— 
which will probably not be forth- 
coming—Saturday working (on a 









tatorily to bosses—in short, to rule ing British people. 


the whole show. 








voluntary basis, of course) and 
elimination of all unofficial stop- 











Most of them possess neither 
the desire nor the capacity to try to analyze the fu- 
ture. “Sufficient unto the day.” 

One middle-aged “lirt” operator, asked “How do you 
like your Government?” replied to me: “It has done 
a lot for people like me, but—.” He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Said one of his teammates: “The country is going 
from bad to worse every day. We're heading for a 
smashup.” 

Whatever hope may be entertained of defeating 
the Socialists rests upon the women. They, as recently 
emphasized here, are bearing the heaviest, sorest, most 
disheartening burdens, trials, tribulations. Upon them 
falls the harassing daily problem of finding enough 
food to sustain the health of their families. Distracting, 
nerve-racking. 

I have been amused to read a widely-printed adver- 
tisement headed: “Every housewife has this problem: 
How can I get them to eat?” The problem of the 
millions is not “How” but “What.” 

It is difficult for an outsider to reconcile the wide- 
spread prediction of another election victory for the 
Laborites with the almost universal verdict that na- 
tionalization has been inordinately bungled, that 
“berths” have been found for inexcusable armies of 
highly-paid supervisory supernumeraries of the right 
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pages. 

Anyone knowing how freezing British homes can 
become in winter must shudder—as do householders— 
at the lethal prospect. 

Another nationalized industry, electricity, has fallen 
down miserably. Current is shut off at intervals dur- 
ing the day, to the consternation of housewives. In- 
dustrial users are warned they must plan to stagger 
work hours, some to start operations very early, others 
to work into the night, the goal being, according to 
Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, Minister of Fuel and Power, 
to spread demand evenly over the twenty-four hours. 

And this is the Paradise confidently promised Brit- 
ons if only they would drum out the kind of govern- 
ments under which Britain reached the zenith of 
world power, and install a Socialist regime! We are 
told what befell the original Paradise. What fate will 
befall Britain? 


Inexplicable Asininity 


Diabolical light is thrown upon the asinine miscon- 
ception on the part of even the highest government 
officeholders of what constitutes sound economics, 
determines prosperity or poverty, by this statement 


‘made by Hugh Dalton, an ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 
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Instalment finance companies 


Crepir restrictions were recently eased 
by the new controls law. This should 
be a favorable development for the in- 
stalment finance companies, such as 
C.I.T. Financial Corp., and Commercial 
Credit. 

C.1.T. is the largest instalment fi- 
nancing company. The volume of the 
company’s business last year amounted 
to about $3% billion. Financing of au- 
tomobiles normally is the principal ac- 
tivity; among the important manufac- 
turers served are Ford, Chrysler, Nash, 
Studebaker. The company has obtained 
diversification through textile factoring, 
financing the sale of consumer durable 
goods, modernization loans and other 
credit operations. The purchase (in 


1936) of National Surety Corp. has 
proved to be an excellent investment. 
Finances are excellent. Earnings last 
year amounted to $8.04 per share. At 
its present price, around $54, the stock 
yields about 74% on its $4 dividend. 
During the depressed stock markets be- 
tween the latter part of 1946 and the 
middle of 1949, C.I.T. held steady 
around 40. It advanced to 68 last year, 
declining to 42 last December. It 
showed a rising tendency this Spring 
while the general market was declining. 
In time, I believe C.I1.T. has a good 
chance of advancing to around 75 to 
80. Since this is a very substantial com- 
pany, in an industry with an excellent 
long-range outlook, I do not believe 
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Report include: 


9 Stocks still selling 40% below 1946 highs 
30 Liberal-Income Stocks, yielding 7% to 9% 
20 Growth Stocks with good profit potentials 

26 Stocks with Unbroken Dividends for 50 years 


You will find this one of the most valuable investment studies 
ever prepared by an advisory service. It will help you select 
quality investments for inflation-hedge protection— for in- 
creased income and appreciation. You may have a copy of this 
exclusive Report by accepting this Special Offer: 


Gree with Trial Subscription 


We will send this 124-Stock Report to new readers without extra $] 
charge with a month’s trial of the weekly UNITED Service for only 


ACT NOW! | 


For your copy of | per 
Special 124-Stock | 
Report, fill in | 


cron sod =! | NITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


NOW with $1: | 


| 210 NEWBURY STREET 


STOCKS 


OF COMPANIES 


That Have Never Shown a Loss 


(55: of all the stocks listed on major exchanges, UNITED 
Service, in a new Report, has selected 124 stocks of com- 
panies that have never shown a loss in 25 to 114 years of opera- 
tion. Such a record reflects exceptional management and 
financial strength. This select group of BLUE RIBBON stocks 
range in price from $10 up. All pay dividends. Five have paid 
without a break for 69 years. Stocks of special interest in this 
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the risk in’ owning the stock is very 
great. 

Commercial Credit is also a very 
large independent unit in the instal- 
ment financing business. It purchases 
instalment lien notes covering retail 


sales of repossessable merchandise, 
wholesale notes and acceptances, open 
accounts receivable and general factor- 
ing accounts. Financing of retail sales 
of automobiles is normally the principal 
business. At the end of last year, in- 
surance interests included American 
Credit Indemnity, Calvert Fire Insur- 
ance and American Health Insurance. 
Earnings have been excellent the last 
three years, amounting to $8.64 per 
share last year, $9.16 in 1949, and 
$8.56 in 1948. Current annual divi- 
dend rate, $4.80; present price of stock, 
$58; yield, 8.3%. Market actiom of the 
stock in the last few years has been 
similar to C.I.T., reaching 68 last year, 
with a subsequent decline to 44. My 
long-range prediction is also 75 to 80. 


Purely as a speculation, attention is 
called to Hudson & Manhattan R.R. 
first mtge. 5s, due Feb. 1, 1957. They 
are a first mortgage on the Hudson 
Tubes, which provide rapid transit fa- 
cilities between New York City and the 
Hoboken, Jersey City and Newark areas 
of N. J. Connects New Jersey terminals 
of the suburban divisions of the Erie, 
Lackawanna and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads with New York City. Service to 
Newark is rendered by joint operation 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad over 
the latter’s main line from Jersey City. 
Company owns the two 22-story Hud- 
son Terminal store-and-office buildings 
in lower Manhattan. Earnings record 
has been poor. At its present price 
around 67, the mortgage bonds are 
selling in the market for around $21 
million. The value of the property is 
far in excess of this figure. There is a 
possibility of a fare increase, and of 
some deal being worked out with the 
City of New York or the Port Authority 
of New York. Should the bonds be 
paid off at maturity, at 100, the yield 
on the present price would be about 
13%. 


From time to time, letters are re- 
ceived from readers inquiring as to the 
desirability of purchasing a “seat” (or 
membership) on the New York Stock 
Exchange. These seats are now selling 
around $55,000. The highest price was 
$625,000 in 1929, when there were 
1,100 members. The price dropped to 
$17,000 in 1942, when there were 
1,375 members; recovered to $97,000 
in 1946. Over the years, there has been 
a very large increase in the number of 
shares listed, due to new listings, split- 
ups, etc. This trend is likely to con- 
tinue. I believe, at its present price, 4 
membership on the Stock Exchange 
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will prove to be an extremely profitable 
investment for any man who has the 
required capital, and who intends to 
devote his time to handling investments 
either for his own account or for others. 

When one is a member ’of the Stock 
Exchange, he can arrange with some 
of the member firms to have them “ex- 
ecute and clear” transactions for him- 
self. In such case, he will usually pay 
the members’ rate, which is about $6 
per 100 shares. This means a saving of 
$24 in commissions on 100 shares of 
stock selling at $30 per share. The 
commissions are on a sliding scale, but 
the rate for members remains approxi- 
mately the same. 

One can readily see that if a man 
is a substantial investor and makes nu- 
merous transactions in the course of a 
year, he can save enough in commis- 
sions to pay for the cost of the seat, 
within a few years. In addition, if he 
does business with the public and does 
not desire to carry accounts for cus- 
tomers, he can arrange for member- 
firms to do this on a split-commission 
basis. The split will vary, depending 
upon the volume of business likely to 
be done. He usually can obtain at least 
50 per cent for himself. 

The expenses incident to a seat are: 
the loss of interest on the investment; 
an initiation fee of $4,000; annual dues 
of $750, plus one per cent of net com- 
missions received on listed stocks. 
When a member dies, all the remaining 
members contribute $15 and a gratuity 
of $20,000 is paid to the Estate of the 
deceased member. In recent years, as- 
sessments for this fund have cost each 
member about $300 a year. 

Membership on the Exchange also 
helps one to make good bank connec- 
tions, and borrow money on securities 
at favorable rates. The members who 
do business with the public must file 
periodic financial reports with the Ex- 
change, and their books are examined 
once a year by an Exchange auditor. 

If one does business with the public 
but does not carry accounts for them, 
the Exchange requires a minimum capi- 
tal of $25,000. (This does not include 
the value of the seat.) 

For complete information regarding 
membership requirements, write to the 
secretary of the New York Stock Ex- 
—. 11 Wall Street, New York City 

. N. Y. 





Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your rfe- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forsnes Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


8. Pranninc For Prorirrs In THE 
Stock Market. An investment advisory 
company urges a market campaign with 
these objectives: (1) staying in tune with 
the market’s major trends; (2) concentrat- 
ing your funds in the strongest industry 
groups; (3) selecting the strongest stocks 
within those groups. Discusses how to 
reach these objectives by studying Primary 
Trend Indexes, Basic Measurements, Com- 
parative Strength Measurements. (382 
pages). 


9. Can InFLATION BE CONTROLLED? A 
financial expert with the Household 
Finance Corp. blames today’s high living 
cost on the New Deal era. Some causes: 
deficit financing of WW II, agricultural 
price support programs, rounds of wage 
increases for labor. Prompt and vigorous 
action is urged on many fronts; e.g., more 
government economy and an intelligent 
tax program that will not impede produc- 
tion. The author warns of the disaster that 
will come if another scare-buying war 
breaks out. (12 pages). 
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report. Just ask for F-1. 
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of Stock Exchange 
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We would like to be your Groker 


And we appreciate from long experience that the Broker-Client relation- 
ship is a deeply personal one, in much the same sense as the Doctor- 
Patient or Lawyer-Client relationship. 


Moreover, we bring to your investment problem .. . 


© A comprehensive knowledge of securities and markets 
based on our 53 years of continuous Stock Exchange 


® All the available facts on your investment problems and 
seasoned judgment in their interpretation. 


© A personal concern for the welfare of every client, for we 
know that is the only basis for mutual success. 


Of course, we would like to be your broker! And we invite you to drop 
in and talk over your investment problems with us at any time. Natural- 
ly, there is no cost or obligation. Or if you wish, write for a copy of our 
weekly “Highlights in the Financial News” and our latest research 


Est. 1898 
Sulzbacher, Granger & Co. 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 

Other Imfportan changes 


111 Broadway, New York 6 
WOrth 4-1700 





10. “A.A.R.”"—THe Story BEHIND A 
Sympot. An address before the Anglo- 
American Newcomen Society by the Presi- 
dent of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The man who does the worrying 
for nearly 200 railroads talks about the 
history, organization, and activities of the 
Association during its 80 years of existence. 
Of particular interest are the passages on 
research and law and patents. (28 pages). 


1l. “Pur anp Cati” Options. A 
straightforward summary of the important 
facets of options: taxes, how to exercise, 
endorsements, premiums, economic func- 
tions, position of seller, “Stop-Loss 
Orders,” cost, duration, dividends, income 
taxes. Long Applendix cites many prob- 
lems, examples, and solutions in detail. 
(60 pages). 


12. SteeL For Livinc AND DEFENSE. 
The chairman of a mammoth steel cor- 
poration takes a sharp, quick view at the 
industry’s problems (some of them mam- 
moth) and decides that the so-called scar- 
city and mal-distribution can and must 
be corrected. (14 pages). 


18. Insurntnc INpIvipvAL FREEDOM. A 
blistering attack against the imminent wel- 
fare state and the attitude, “let Uncle 
Sam take care of it for me.” The author 
urges a return to more individual freedom 
and responsibility, neatly ties the package 
up with the need for more life insurance 
(not surprising since it comes from the 
VP of a big N.Y. insurance firm). 17 
pages). 
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pany and its shares, including 
the price and terms of offer- 
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Earnine STaTEMENTS POR THE TWELVE 
Monts Envep June 30, 1951 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. has made 
generally available to its security holders 
corporate and consolidated earning state- 
ments for the period July 1, 1950 through 
June 30, 1951, such period beginning after 
the effective date of the Corporation's Regis- 
tration Statement for $110,000,000 princi- 
pal amount of 3% Debentures, Series A Due 
1975, filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission pursuant to the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933, as amended. Upon re- 
quest addressed to the Corporation at 120 
East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
copies of such earning statements will be 
mailed to the Corporation's security hold- 
ers and to other interested parties. Such 
earning statements are made generally avail- 
able to security holders in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 11(a) of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended. 


THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


by F. H. Crissman, 


August 15, 1951. Treasurer 

















How to Plan Financial 


INDEPENDENCE 


Are you planning to retire some day? Do you know 
what steps you should take right now to bring that 
day nearer? Do yon, Saas how to safeguard your plans 


for fi 3 
the B. C. 
a valuable new 





The business and financial experts of 
Forbes & Sons 
Manual— 


Organization, in 


“PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY" 


reveal step-by-step just what you must do now to 
provide for your own and your family’s financial security 
today and in the future. 

Hundreds of money-making, money-saving suggestions 
on Estate Planning, Estate Taxes, Gift Taxes, Wills, 
insurance, Savings Banks, Pension and Retirement 
Plans, Social Security, Government Bonds, Mutual 
Funds, Selected Stocks, Real Estate, Mortgages, etc. 
are yours in this amazingly helpful Manual on planning 
for your personal security. 

We've consulted attorneys, the U. 8S. Treasury, tax 
authorities, insurance specialists, Government economists 
and business analysts to make this Manual the most 
comprehensive, the most authoritative Service of its kind. 
Here, for your personal use, is all the information in 
one convenient place on how to arrange your financial 
— now to insure your own and your family’s security 


The best part of this Manual is that the cost is negli- 
gible when you consider how easily it can pay for itself 
through the sound advice of the outstanding specialists 
in the field of money management. They tel] you how to 
protect yourself against the many hazards that confront 
you in building an estate teday. 
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the xD of putting this Manual 
together can be shared by theusands of astute individuals 
like yourself, we're able to offer this unique loose-leaf 
Manual “PLANNING PERSONAL SECURITY” for $10 
—or only $7.50 if yeu remit with erder. ‘ 


Supply is limited. So 
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WirH THE major highs of important 
stock groups scattered all the way from 
December, 1945, to August, 1951, 
there doesn’t seem to be anything un- 
usual in the fact that the rail average 
made a high on February 5 and wasn't 
around when the industrial average 
made a new high for the year on 
May 8 and another new high on Au- 
gust 6. However, the existence of the 
most mixed-up technical situation in 
the history of the market should not 
be allowed to obscure the fact that the 
1951 performance of the industrial and 
rail averages is unusual. Comparable 
situations in the past have always been 
followed by general reactions that were 
significant both in amount and in dura- 
tion. 

Since 1897 there have been only 
seven occasions when the two major 
average groups, in the course of an 
upward trend lasting more than a year, 
established highs separated by five 
months or more, following at least a 
10 per cent decline in the lagging aver- 
age. The seven previous comparable 
situations occurred in 1899, 1902, 1912, 
1919, 1923, 1934 and 1939. They were 
followed by declines in the industrial 
average running from 18 per cent to 
46 per cent and lasting from five 
months to 21 months. 

In connection with the present in- 
ability of the rail average to go along 
with the industrial average to new 
highs, it is interesting to note that in 
the spring of 1942 the technical situa- 
tion was exactly the reverse of that 
now prevailing. The rail average on 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Major deviation trends 


the decline that followed Pearl Harbor 
refused to go along with the industrial 
average through the lows of 1940 and 
1938. 

Previous occasions when the rails re- 
fused to follow the industrials to new 
lows after both averages had been in 
a generally declining or irregular trend 
for a year or more occurred from May 
to September 1900, November 1903, 
September 1911, December 1920, Au- 
gust 1921, October 1923 and May 
1924. With their roles reversed, the 
industrial average refused to follow the 
rails to new lows in August-September 
1934 and February-March 1935. 

All of the dates just mentioned pre- 
ceded or coincided with the beginning 
of important major advances in the 
stock market, excepting only September 
1911, which was followed by a mere 
29 per cent advance in the industrial 
average over the next year. Despite the 
discouraging military situation prevail- 
ing in March and April 1942, it proved 
unwise to ignore the unusual technical 
situation existing in the market. 

Just as the refusal of the rail average 
in 1921 to go along with the industrial 
average to new lows foreshadowed the 
New Era of the 1920s, the same tech- 
nical relationship in the early months 
of 1942 foreshadowed the New Era of 
the 1940s. The New Era of the 1940s 
was based on a Government manipu- 
lated bond market that encouraged the 
Federal Reserve and member banks to 
lend $80 billion to the United States 
Treasury in four years. 

The mechanism which made possible 
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the New Era of the 1940s was not for- 
mally put in moth balls until the spring 
of 1951. This development gives special 
interest to the fact that for the first time 
in nine years there is a major deviation 
in the trends of the rail_and industrial 
averages. In 1942 such a deviation 
foreshadowed a New Era. In 1951 it 
may well foreshadow the end of this 
New Era. 


BUSINESS FORECAST 





(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


chequer (who was kicked out of that 
office for prematurely revealing budget 
secrets, but who, believe it or not, is 
still a Cabinet Minister), referring to 
the bombshell dropped by his succes- 
sor, Chancellor Gaitskell, that dividends 
would be frozen: 


My friend Gaitskell’s speech, what- 
ever else it has done, has thrown the 
Stock Exchange into complete dis- 
order and that is good fun anyway. 


Unbelievable; but this ass, now Min- 
ister of Local Government, actually 
said it. 

Wrecking security values by pre- 
cipitating panic is evidently the acme 
of Socialistic statesmanship! No won- 
der Britain is wallowing in an eco- 
nomic, financial morass. 

From. a most comprehensive, sweep- 
ing condemnation of the Government 
made by Chairman J. Gibson Jarvie of 
United Dominions Trust Limited: 


Our position is no less than desperate. 

Since 1945 we have spent our substance 
with prodigal hands; we have squandered 
our capital; we have borrowed from our 
friends; we have lived on credit and on 
charity. We have a fantastic accumulation 
of debt, external and internal, and we are 
still living away beyond our means. 

We are committed to social services 
outwith our capacity... . 

It would almost seem that thrift, either 
by a company or an individual, has be- 
come a deadly sin if not yet a criminal 
offence. . . . 

If there is to be no reasonable reward 
for risk capital then there will be no risk 
capital; if there is no risk capital there 
can be no new ventures and no new ven- 
tures mean no progress. It means stagna- 
tion, then decline, and then—the end! 

The Government have signally failed in 
everything except’ in “soaking the rich.” 
That has. been magnificently accomplished. 
Nationalization is an abject failure. Even 
one of the most prominent trade union 
leaders has called for a halt, claiming that 
if further nationalization is proceeded with 
they, the Socialist Party, at the next elec- 
tion will receive the “biggest whacking” 
they have ever had... . 

First of all, we must have a Govern- 
ment which will command the iespect of 
other nations, which will know something 
of elementary economics and refrain from 
interfering in matters of which its knowl- 
edge and experience are inadequate. .. . 
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We shall need a Government which has 
enough of humility to recognize that busi- 
ness men may be presumed to know more 
about business than professional politicians, 
and will, therefore, permit business men to 
handle the business of the country... . 

We need a Government which will un- 
derstand that freedom is a prime essential 
in any prosperous country, and that there- 
fore controls of all kinds must be reduced 
to the absolute minimum and discontinued 
entirely when conditions permit. The Gov- 
ernment must put principles before ex- 
pediency, and risk even its fate in matters 
where principle and expediency conflict. 
It must govern for the nation as a whole 
and not for any class, and must recognize 
the value of thrifty individuals and of 
prosperous companies, and never seek 
popularity by pandering to the thriftless 
and shiftless. It must end the present war 
against the rich and encourage the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. . . . It should have enough 
modesty to bring in, at the appropriate 
moment, those better qualified than itself 
to advise and to take decisions. 


—B. C. Forses. 


Further observations on conditions in 
Britain will appear later under “Fact 
and Comment.” 
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Where Do You Go From No 

Super-salesman Leon Epstein gives 
a lot of homey and sometimes hot guid- 
ance. Dozens of capsule essays on 
everything that could possibly arise in 
putting a sale over (Sales Research In- 
stitute, 103 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
$3.95). 


Public Finance 

Treading middle yround, author 
Kenrick achieves a nive balance between 
old and new theori-+s in this formidable 
field. Traditionally, economists useu ‘~ 
examine taxes and expenditures with- 
out regard to broad economic policy. 
Their descendants swung to the other 
extreme, discussing the subject mainly 
in regard to its effect upon the econ- 
omy. Heavy reading at times, this book 
will give the reader a sound working 
knowledge of: today’s theories, prac- 
tices and problems in the tax field (by 
M. Slade Kenrick; Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass. $7.50). 








© FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT!!« 


ATTACH $1. TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
For a whole month you will receive: 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
Buy, Hold and Switch Recommendations 





on 92 Closely Watched Stocks 





market policy. 


$ I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Buy, Hold and Switch 
Recommendations on 52 Closely Watched Stocks for the next 
month together with earnings, yield, dividend data, and your 


e e Without additional cost you will also get data on share earnings, 
indicated dividends, current percent yield, Standard & Poor’s market 
policy and advice on recommended cash reserve. 


e e Included in the closely watched stocks, you will find Low-Priced 
high percentage gain issues recommended for advance; 17 for appre- 
ciation combined with worthwhile income and 20 for good income 
return. Most of which have long, unbroken dividend records. 


(Offer open to new readers of this Survey only) 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 169 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 18 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 


27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 


The above dividends are 
payable September 30, 1951, to 
stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 5, 1951. Checks will be 
mailed from the Company's 
office in Los Angeles, Septem- 
ber 30, 1951. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
August 17, 1951 





























; DIVIDEND NO. 209 

A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share and an extra dividend 
of fifty cents per share on the 
capital stock of this Company 
have been declared payable 
October 15, 1951 to stockholders 
of record September 6, 1951. 








EMERY N. LEONARD 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Boston, Mass., August 20, a, 
refed t-te) & 








The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION | 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Comm 
mon Stock of the pany, payable oa 
September 12, 1951, to shareholders of 
ord at the close of business on August 
1951. Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
August 20, 1951. 


















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
direct nationwide attention of 
influential in finance 
and industry to your company. 


investors 








MARKET COMMENT 





THE PATTERN, previously outlined, 
called for rising stock prices in August 
and less buying enthusiasm in Septem- 
ber. I am disinclined to amend this 
projection. It seems logical because (1) 
this intermediate rise is fairly old, hav- 
ing started from the lows of late June, 
(2) it is normal seasonal behavior to 
have a less buoyant trend in September 
than in July and August, (3) the new 
tax bill will be under active considera- 
tion in the weeks just ahead, and it 
may be more “tough” than many have 
been hoping, and (4) third-quarter 
earnings will be quite sharply lower, 
in many cases, than profits for the first 
quarter and the second quarter. 

If there is a September setback in 
stock prices, I would not regard it as 
the beginning of a drastic decline. The 
third-quarter earnings are likely to 
mark the low point of this year’s profits 
trend. Due to heavier armament de- 
liveries, and the results of a correction 
in heavy inventories of civilian goods 
(in process since May), business should 
improve in the closing months of the 
year. 

The FRB Production Index hit a low 
of 215 in July; it may be back around 
225 to 230 by December. Personal in- 
comes are due to rise faster than the 
cost of living over the near term, and 
that should make people more willing 
to spend money. August probably will 
see railroad earnings lower than in the 
succeeding four months, as both rates 
and traffic should improve beginning 
about September 1. Technically, the 
market itself has not been weakened 
by overspeculation; and equities still 
are reasonably priced on the basis of 
dividends and the fourth-quarter earn- 
ings outlook. So I would suggest hold- 
ing on to most stocks, and buying a 
few more on any weakness. 

A reader recently complained to Mr. 
Forbes that his financial writers always 
are citing things to buy, and never tell- 
ing when to sell them. That is not en- 
tirely true. Some of us have been too 
pessimistic and not bullish enough, to 
our sorrow. After all, there have been 
only about 3% times in the last 30 years 
when it has been advisable for in- 
vestors to “sell everything” in their 
portfolios: 1919, 1929, 19387 and (the 
“half time” when speculative stocks 
should have been sold and good stocks 
kept) 1946. The stock investors who 
have really “cleaned up” are those who 
have bought the right shares and held 
them regardless of minor ups and 














downs. They have not been paying 
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Profit-taking may be an overrated sport 








by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


commissions to the brokers or capital 
gains taxes to Uncle Sam, and their net 
worth constantly has increased. Trading 
in and out of stocks is awfully smart 
in theory, but the theory is surpris- 
ingly difficult to put in practice. 

Perhaps the complaining reader has 
been looking for “hot tips” to buy and 
sell. This column does not intention- 
ally dispense them. It tries to identify 
values, but it cannot tell when or if 
these values are to find reflection in 
prices. A careful security analyst usv- 
ally can identify a good value and 
often can identify good management; 
but he cannot tell for sure what price 
the value will sell at in the stock mar- 
ket, nor can he tell when value is to 
be reflected in price. A market com- 
mentator sometimes can _ generalize 
most impressively about what “the mar- 
ket” will do; but not every stock moves 
with the market. A writer can be “right” 
on the market and “wrong” on ‘an in- 
dividual stock—and vice versa. 

Thousands of people, who know lit- 
tle about what they are trying to do, 
think they can master-mind the market 
—buy this week at the “right” price and 
sell a week, a month or 60 days later 
at a profit. Some of them succeed for 
a time, and then lose all they have 
made through one bad guess. Others 
have “a gift” for trading in anything, 
whether it be stocks or stamps or real 
estate; they don’t need anyone to tell 
them what to do or when to do it. 
Still others, most people for that mat- 
ter, are neither smart nor dumb; they 
“collect” stocks by constantly investing 
more savings in them, discarding their 
mistakes and freezing on to their trea- 
sures. 


Lincoln National Life is selling for 
almost twice as much as when it was 
first suggested in this column, but I 
don’t know why anyone should want 
to part with it. American Cyanamid, 
after its big rise recently, may be 4 
little ahead of the parade; but I doubt 
very much whether it would be pru- 
dent to sell with the idea of replacing 
it lower. American Seating is a stock i 
which most people have good profits, 
but the company’s outlook (with the 
need for more and more schools s0 
pressing) certainly makes profit-taking 
look silly. Halliburton Oil Well Ce- 
menting has had a good rise, but it 
still looks cheap enough to justify addi- 
tional purchases for income and prob 
able eventual capital enhancement. 
Radio Corporation is selling at around 
the highest price in 20 years, but 
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nent. 


company is doing better, in relation to 
the industry than it has done at any 
time in 30 years. No one has made as 
much money in the-past decade by 
taking profits in Standard Oil of New 
New Jersey, Standard Oil of California, 
Amerada, Cities Service, Continental 
Oil, Dow Chemical, Du Pont, Firstone 
and General Electric as could have 
been made by holding on. 

Sometimes a column like this men- 
tions stocks as values when they do 
not rise immediately. Chesapeake & 
Ohio, McGraw Electric, .Bendix Avia- 
tion, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet and Bur- 
lington Mills are good stocks which 
have been mentioned here since the 
first of the year which have not done 
anything sensational in the market. 
They all represent good values and 
sound management. They all pay good 
dividends. So far as I can see, there is 
no reason to sell them, and plenty of 
reason still to buy them. 

There are stocks, however, of a dif- 
ferent type—trading issues. Most of the 
rails, in my opinion, come in this cate- 
gory. They are not the kind of shares 
one puts away and forgets. That is be- 





cause of the industry’s high labor load, 
rapidly fluctuating heavy traffic, highly 
leveraged capitalizations, often unfair 
government regulation and competition 
and consequent sharp ups and downs 
in per share earnings and dividends. Of 
course, some rails are better than 
others. 

Union Pacific, because of its oil busi- 
ness and the strategic position of the 
road, has investment quality. Norfolk & 
Western, Chesapeake &© Ohio and 
Santa Fe also possess some investment 
quality; but it seems to me that the 
only reason one holds stocks like Balti- 
more & Ohio, New York Central, Chi- 
cago & North Western, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, Milwaukee and even Northern Pa- 
cific is for the purpose of collecting 
(and accepting) capital gains. 

Incidentally, my guess about the 
rails is this: that they will sell higher 
some time before the end of the year, 
and perhaps be a sale on such strength. 
I reason that (1) the recent rate in- 
crease will help earnings during the 
next few months, (2) that traffic will 
be much better during the fall period, 





and (3) that there will be quite a few 
dividend increases and extra dividends 
in the rail group. Indeed, I am inclined 
to suggest that the the DJ rails will sell 
above their previous February high 
some time before the end of the year. 
That would mean at least 91 or 92, 
and probably higher. Railroad troubles, 
however, will recur later. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


NAMES 


Louis D. Mann, elected president of 
Cities Service Refining Co., succeeding 
Burl S. Watson, who was recently made 
chairman of the corporation’s executive 
committee. 

Herbert E. Carnes, elected executive 
vice-president of American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

H. W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of the 
board of Armstrong Cork Co., elected 
a director of Atlantic Refining Co. 

Clyde B. Morgan, president of East- 
ern Corp. since 1941, elected president 
and a director of Rayonier, Inc. 

















Fuicut leader in the 1950 formation 
is the Boeing annual. Wing-tipped a 
nose behind and slightly fronting 
Douglas, fly North American and 
Lockheed. In a separate group be- 
hind the jetty leaders are the stock- 
holder reports of Glenn L. Martin, 
United Aircraft, Consolidated Vultee 
and Curtiss-Wright. 

The Boeing report, sheathed in a 
trim, dapper cover, improves in con- 
tent over the 1949 presentation, 
shows a grace and continuity of 


BOEING’S REPORT: fight leader 











FORBES RATES ANNUAL REPORTS: the aircraft industry 


presentation. Best 
features: a welcome 
frankness; a full, pic- 
tured story of Boe- 
ing’s subcontracting 
program; several 
meaty financial 
graphs. 

North American 
and Lockheed, a 
scratch behind Boe- 
ing in presentation, 
yield no ozone in 
content material. 
North American re-uses its clever 
49 highlight page, wraps up a 
solid report with a diagrammed 4- 
page presentation of U.S. aircraft 
preparedness—the most encompass- 
ing industry-wide report given in 
any corporation annual. With no out- 
standing feature, the Lockheed re- 
port nevertheless exhibits a 360 de- 
gree solidity: content cramming is 
the only flaw. A section on employee 
relations is detailed, complete. Last 
of the leaders is the Douglas annual. 
Its stunning package contains clever 
center section showing the world 
aerial situation, easy-to-read financial 
breakdowns and over-the-year com- 
parisons. 

United and Martin pace the trail- 
ers. After devoting the first quarter 
to names and pictures of stockhold- 


Boeing ........ 
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Curtiss-Wright . 
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ers and plant execs (4 of 16 pages), 
the United book gets down to busi- 
ness with a lucid summary of post- 
War II years in the industry and in 
United. Ending the summary is a 
3-page financial summary that leaves 
much to be desired. United followed 
up its annual with a fascinating 30- 
paged pictorial review (“Wings at 
Work”) of corporation products in 
action. The Martin report, not spe- 
cifically weak in any particular 
phase, does not measure up to top- 
deck reports of the leaders. Tail- 
enders Curtiss-Wright and Convair 
make no attempt to brighten drab 
exposition of operation facts. Con- 
solidated Vultee’s annual report im- 
proves slightly over the *49 ledger, 
still lacks reader interest, full finan- 
cial facts. : 











September 1, 1951 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Clark Equipment Company today 
declared the following dividends: 


Common Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents per share, payable Septem- 
ber 11, 1951, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 

. August 28, 1951. 


5% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share payable September 
15, 1951, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business August 28, 


G. E. ARNOLD 


August 10, 1951 
Secretary 


CLARK EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 




















Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 


Chicago, Illinois 

The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 12% cents 
per share on the common stock of the 
. corporation, payable September 15, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 1, 1951. 

ROY W. WILSON, President. 
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KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
August 17, 1951 
A cash distribution of One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a share has 
today been declared by Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, payable on 
September 29, 1951, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business on 
August 31, 1951. 


ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





THE SUMMER is coming to an end, 


§ Labor Day is imminent. This is the time 


of the year when everybody gets back 
on the job and businessmen make a 
careful appraisal of prospects for the 
coming months which will determine 
the final results of the year. Two bull 
markets came to grief right after Labor 
Day, in 1937 and 1946, and each time 
it took many years before stock prices 
had climbed back to their peaks. Is the 
same likely to happen again this year? 
Many market technicians are quite 
bearish. They don’t like the action of 
the “averages.” Railroad stocks are still 
far from confirming the performance of 
industrials and _ utilities, which ad- 
vanced to new highs last month. These 
analysts of stock market behavior are 
suspicious of the divergent moves of 
industrial and railroad stocks, a devel- 
opment which, in the past, has often 
been the forerunner of trouble. 

The blues are not confined to the 
chartists. When you hear the wailing 
of people in the textile, appliance, tele- 
vision, automobile and other fields— 
both manufacturers and retailers—you 
would think that we are not only head- 
ing for a depression, but are already in 
it. Yet, we know that conditions are 
not that bad. In fact, recent statistics 
show that never before has a greater 
number of people been gainfully em- 
ployed in this country. 

As far as the dire predictions of some 
market analysts are concerned, ‘one 
might ask whether we really have had 
a “bull market” as we have known it 
in the past. Has there been excessive 
speculation by inexperienced traders? 
Have stocks of cyclical, secondary or 
marginal companies risen beyond a 
level that can be justified: by such ob- 
jective criteria as earnings, dividends 
and asset values? A bear market is a 
reaction to, and correction of, specula- 
tive excesses. But what excesses are 

















E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware, August 20, 1951 
The Board of Directors has declared this 
day regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 
a share on the Preferred Stock $4.50 
Series and 871/2¢ a share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock $3.50 Series, both payable 
Octobe: 25, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on October 
10, 1951; also 85¢ a share on the Com- 
mon Stock as the third interim dividend 
for 1951, payable September 14, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 27, 1951. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 























there to be corrected? 

To be sure, some favorite investment 
growth stocks have advanced to heights 
which seem to discount the future quite 
generously. Several of these stocks 
could well decline some 20% or so and 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Hold on to your stocks 


still sell above.the level where they 
would seem attractive to the average 
investor. Nevertheless, stock prices in 
general are not unduly high, unless 
there are valid reasons to expect a ca- 
lamitous decline in profits. 

Those sectors of our economy which 
are in a slump suffer from nothing 
worse than a pretty bad hangover from 
an excessive binge. All of us indulged 
in some precautionary forward buying 
after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
—a new car, washing machine, bed 
linen, nylon stockings, and even sugar, 
soap and canned foods. People not only 
were afraid of shortages in case of a 
major war, but they also feared higher 
prices, a fear that was strongly stimu- 
lated by an inflation psychology for 
which the Administration has to bear 
its share of responsibility. 

These fears were exaggerated, and as 
a result of this anticipatory buying, the 
demand for such goods has temporarily 
fallen off. Furthermore, Americans are 
trying to restore the balance of their 
personal budgets which they upset, 
somewhat recklessly, a year ago. It is 
estimated that the rate of personal sav- 
ings jumped from 4.8% of disposable 
income in the first quarter of 1951 to 
8.9% in the second quarter, and the 
rate of savings is believed still to be 
increasing. The individual citizen’s rela- 
tive conservatism has been greater than 
had been estimated by economists. 
Spending habits, affected by many in- 
tangibles, should be predicted by 
psychologists, not economists. 

From an over-all economic view- 
point, the effort of the individual to 
restore his financial health is to be wel- 
comed. Of course, it is painful for the 
businesses which are directly affected 
by the people’s sudden preference to 
save rather than spend. But it is much 
better that the correction take place 
now while the economy is bolstered, 
and in some segments even strained, by 
the defense program. If this correction 
were to have occurred under more 
“normal” conditions, it might well have 
caused a serious general business reces- 
sion. 
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This danger does not now exist. Con- 
gress shows great willingness for ap- 
propriating funds liberally for defense 
and foreign aid, and no great enthusi- 
asm for austerity or even reasonable 
economy with regard to other budget 
items. Everything points to a contin- 
ued rise in personal incomes, even after 
allowing for somewhat higher taxes. It 
may also be expected that the present 
unusually high rate of savings will <e- 
turn to more normal levels, quite pos- 
sibly before the end of the year. 

Neither the position of the stock mar- 
ket itself nor the outlook for business 
calls for a change in investment pe':cy. 
There will be dips in the market, to be 
sure. But it is not likely that they will 
be deep enough to make it worthwhile 
to disturb investment holdings of good 
stocks and incur a capital gains tax 
liability. 








REEVES BROTHERS, unc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
September 13, 1951, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness Augost 27, 1951. The transfer 
books of the Company will not be 
closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 


August 13, 1951. 




















R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series 


Quarterly dividends of 90c per share 
on the Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series, 
and of $1.12}4 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4.50% Series, have been 
declared, payable October 1, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 10, 1951. 
W. J. Conrap 
Winston-Sauem, N. C. Secretary 
August 9, 1951 








Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay=- 
able September 11, 1951, to holders of rec- 
ord August 27, 1951. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 135 


4 QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar 

per share on the on 
leclared payable at the 
New York 6, 


at three o’clochk P. M., on Monday, August 
stock transfer books will not be closed 
for the payment of this dividend. 
J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., August 16, 1951. 


and 


: 








September 1, 1951 





PLYMOUTH 


DODGE 








YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of two 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
September 12, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 20, 1951, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
‘Chairman, Finance Committee 


























THE TEXAS COMPANY 
196th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on September 10, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 10, 1951. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 








Rosert FIsHER 


August 3, 1951 Treasurer 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per share 
has been declared on the Common stock of said 
Company, payable September 10, 1951° to stock- 
holders of record at three o’clock P. M. on August 


23, 1951. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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FIRTH At CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 25 cents 
($.25) per share on the common 
stock, payable September 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record August 15, 
1951. The transfer books will not 
close. 








W. W. HARTS, JR. 


Treasurer 
August 2, 1951 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 146th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable September 10th, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on August 17, 
1951. Transfer books will not-be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card 
Accounting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice. Pres. & Treasurer 
June 26, 1951 














CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred steck of this Company has been 
declared payable October 1, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 14, 1951. Books will 
not close. q 
LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











RICHFIELD ae. 


Adtividend notice 





The Board of Directors, at a meeting held August 14, 
1951, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the third 
quarter of the calendar year 1951, payable Septem- 
ber 15, 1951, to stockholders of record as of the close 
of business August 24, 1951. 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 








RICHFIELD 
Owl Corporation 
xecutive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 








‘THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 





Try as we may, none of us can be 
free of conflict and woe. Even the 
greatest men have had to accept disap- 
pointments as their daily bread... . 
The art of living lies less in eliminating 
our troubles than in growing with 
them. Man and society must grow to- 
gether. Each individual’s efforts to dis- 
cipline himself must be matched by 
society’s struggle to enforce the rules 
of law and of justice under the law. 

—BERNARD M. BARUCH. 


Slowly and painfully man is learning 
that he must do to others what he 
would have them do to him. 

—ANTHONY EDEN. 


It is only necessary to make war 
with five things: with the maladies of 
the body, the ignorances of the mind, 
with the passions of the body, with 
the seditions of the city, and the dis- 
cords of families. —PyYTHAGORAS. 


Nothing good ever comes of vio- 
lence. —LUTHER. 


Teachers should be held in the high- 
est honor. They are the allies of legis- 
lators; they have agency in the pre- 
vention of crime; they aid in regulating 
the atmosphere, whose incessant action 
and pressure cause the life-blood to 
circulate, and to return pure and 
healthful to the heart of the nation. 

—Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 


You take all the experience and judg- 
ment of men over fifty out of the world 
and there wouldn’t be enough left to 
run it. —Henry Forp. 


To persist in doing wrong extenuates 
not the wrong, but makes it much more 
heavy. —SHAKESPEARE. 


The true test of civilization is, not 
the census nor the size of cities, nor 
the crops—no, but the kind of man the 
country turns out. 

—RaLPpH WALDO EMERSON. 


Never did we have so many investi- 


I am a little thing with a big mean- 
ing. I help everybody. I unlock doors, 
open hearts, do away with prejudices. 
I create friendship and goodwill. I in- 
spire respect and admiration. Every- 
body loves me. I bore nobody. I violate 
no law. I cost nothing. Many have 
praised me, none have condemned me. 
I am pleasing to everyone. I am useful 
every moment of the day. I am 
Courtesy. —THE WayTe LINE. 


Intelligence is the effort to do the 
est you can at your particular job; the 
quality that gives dignity to that job, 
whether it happens to be scrubbing a 

floor or running a corporation. 
—J. C. PENNEY. 


Only one accomplishment is beyond 
both the power and the mercy of the 
Gods. They cannot make the past as 
though it had never been. 

—AESCHYLUS. 


Man’s brain is, after all, the greatest 
natural resource. —KarL BRANDT. 


Don’t ever prophesy: for if you 
prophesy wrong, nobody will forget it; 
and if you prophesy right, nobody will 
remember it. —JosH BILLincs. 


Every great advance in science has 
issued from a new audacity of imagin- 
ation. —Joun Dewey. 


Lord, make us instruments of Thy 
peace. Where there is hatred, let us sow 
love; where there is injury, pardon; 
where there is discord, union; where 
there is doubt, faith; where there is de- 
spair, hope; where there is darkness, 
light; where there is sadness, joy. 

—St. FRANCIs OF ASSISI. 


In being realistic we do not always 
have to be pessimistic. Christ never 
blinked his eyes at bad things. But he 
never became so obsessed with human 
evil that he lost faith in man. 

—Rawpu W. Socxman, D.D. 


Goodness, if it is to be really good- 
ness and not merely conventional be- 
havior, must be freely acquired; it can- 
not be imposed from without by disci- 
pline and cannot be achieved by merely 
keeping the rules. —C. E. M. Joan. 


The proverbial wisdom of the popu- 
lace at gates, on roads, and in mar- 
kets, instructs him who studies man 
more fully than a thousand rules os- 
tentatiously arranged. —LAVATER., 


Very few men are wise by their own 
counsel, or learned by their own teach- 
ing; for he that was only taught by 
himself had a fool as his master. 

—BEN JONSON. 


We cannot be held to what is be- 
yond our strength and means; for at 
times the accomplishment and execu- 
tion may not be in our power, and 
indeed there is nothing really in our 
own power except the will: on this are 
necessarily based and founded all the 
principles that regulate the duty of 
man. —MONTAIGNE 


A man must be strong enough to 
mold the peculiarity of his imperfec- 
tions into the perfection of his peculi- 
arities. —WaALTER RATHENAU. 


All growth depends upon activity. 
There is no development physically or 
intellectually without effort, and effort 
means work. Work is not a curse; it is 
the prerogative of intelligence, the only 
means to manhood, and the measure of 
civilization. —CaALvIN COOLIDGE. 


You can make more friends in two 
months by becoming interested in other 
people than you can in two years by 
trying to get other people interested in 
you. —NUGGETS. 


It requires a great deal of boldness 
and a great deal of caution to make a 
great fortune; and when you have got 
it, it requires ten times as much wit to 
keep it. —ROTHSCHILD. 


Blessed is he who carries within him- 
self a God, an ideal, and who obeys it. 
—PASTEUR. 





More than.3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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gations of people’s conduct. Never was 
it so dangerous to walk our streets. 
Never was it so hazardous to drive a 
car on our public highways. Never were 
the lights of moral integrity burning so 
dimly in our fair country as at this very 
moment. —Gorpon H. Baker, D.D. 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understand- 
ing: for the merchandise of it is better 
than the merchandise of silver, and the 
gain thereof than fine gold. 

—Proverss 3:13-14 


———— 


A Text... 


Sent in by J. Boyd Trostle, 
Harrisburg, Pa. What’s your 
favorite text. A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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War is notorious for wasting lives, money and 
materials, but, it is also responsible, at times and in 
a somewhat indirect way, for progress in scientific 
and practical matters that eventually are turned to 
valuable peace-time applications. A few such by- 
products are rather widely known; atomic energy, 
for example. Recently there has come to Revere’s 
attention an instance that is much less important 
and spectacular but which is worth discussing. It 
might be called “the case of a case.” 

During the war, one of Revere’s customers made 
4.5 howitzer cases out of cartridge brass. The case 
was 3% inches high, with an 
outside diameter of 434 inches. 
The walls were thin, and the 
base thick. Integral with the 
base was a heavy flange, % inch 
thick. Inside, the base was %4 
inch thick. Since the case had to 
be a single piece of brass, the 
flange had to be generated by 
flowing the metal from the base 
after the preliminary cupping 
operations. Many problems 
were solved in the successful 
production of this case, in con- 
nection with the metal, tools, lubricants and pro- 
duction controls. This particular firm developed pro- 
cedures that were somewhat unusual, which speeded 
production, realized economies, yet met strict speci- 
fications. 

After the war, this Revere customer was asked by 
a Clock company if it could cold-form clock cases 
out.of brass, the purpose being to replace a heavy 
casting with a-lighter stamping. Drawings of the 
clock case showed its dimensions to be close to those 
of the howitzer case, and in other respects the simi- 
larities between the two were striking. The most im- 
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portant difference was that the large radius on 
the inside of the howitzer cases was not permis- 
sible for the clock, because of the space required 
for the works. 

In order to provide a thinner base, and one that 
was flat both inside and outside, only a few manufac- 
turing changes had to be made. The knowledge ac- 
quired during the war was applied. The bottom 
design was achieved by squaring the case to the 
exact height, ‘providing the bottom knockout with 
exactly the correct amount of spring tension in the 
restrike, and carefully governing the pressure and 
speed of press travel. If this 
sounds complicated to the aver- 
age reader, it was simple to the 
men who had made millions of 
cases for war. They coordinated 
all the factors, produced perfect 
clock cases, and thus provided 
another example of the adapta- 
tion of a war product to a peace- 
ful use. The case is handsome, 
accurate in all dimensions, and 
costs only about a third as much 
as the previous case, which 
was a machined casting. 

Let us hope there’s not another world war, but if 
there is, remember that suppliers in all lines will 
learn something new. And do not forget that the 
firms from whom you now buy, no matter what 
it is, may have new knowledge that may save ma- 
terials and reduce costs, in these days when it is 
so important to do both. Inquire of them what 
they can do for you that is new. Instead of 
merely duplicating previous orders, ask your sup- 
pliers what they have, or know, that could be of 
value to you. The results may surprise you very 
pleasantly indeed. 
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Dorothy Collins, “The Sweetheart of Lucky Strike” 


LUCKIES TASTE BETTER, THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE ! 


Fine tobacco—and only fine tobagco—can give:you a better-tasting cigarette. And L.S./M.F. 
—bucky Strike means fine tobdéco. ‘Faille Happy—Go Lucky! Get acarton today. 
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